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UR HELP WITH SALES 


HEN YOU submit your manuscript for review, you also submit your- 
W:5=* You, ihe man or woman behind the copy, are always as im- 
portant to us as the copy itself. Rejection comments and opinions 
of sympathetic friends seldom reveal what prevents your writing successful 


scripts. Really helpful advice on writing problems can be given only by 
someone who has spent years solving them. 


A complete analysis which grapples with the whole problem, penetrates 
to actual causes, and offers sympathetic, expert advice, with an exchange of 
letters — that is our Collaborative Criticism. You secure the services of a 
former magazine editor (1 bought fiction for Collier's for two years), a writer 
(stories in The Saturday Evening Post, Collier’s, etc., and five standard works 
on the art of fiction), and a psychologist who knows his man or woman be- 
fore a typewriter or loafing in an armchair. 


Authors in trouble write us saying, ““Give me the works. Tell me if | have 
any ability and give it to me straight.”” They get what they ask for. Those 
who trust their critics and who have the minimum essentials for success plus 
a little front line courage flourish and are printed and you'll find their names 
today in the entire range of magazines and in the bookstores. They believe 
that our Collaborative Criticism is worth the $12 we charge. If we believe 
your story is ready for market, and you wish us to, we’ll handle its submis- 
sion through our New York representative. 

The fee for an Editorial Appraisal on a manuscript (opinion of salability 
or not and why) is only $7. The criticism fees, $7 and $12, cover single 
manuscripts not exceeding 5,000 words, fact or fiction. For each additional 
thousand words, one dollar. Fees for novels or fact books on request. 


Send for our free pamphlet, “Literary Services,’’ which tells our story fully 
and gives you advice by now famous writers who had their literary begin- 
nings with us. Your letter of inquiry answered personally and promptly. 


NOVELISTS! 


My The Technique of the Novel, originally published by J. B. Lippincott Company 
for $3.50, is available for $2.00 in a new edition which contains every word of the 
original. This book is the authoritative work on novel technique and contains prac- 
tical, detailed discussions of every ph of writing the long narrative. A partial 
list of chapters includes: The Good Subject, The Principles of Unity, The Probiem of 
Length, The Principles of Drama, The Popular Novel, The Novel of Significance, View- 
points in Fiction, Common Errors in Plotting. 


The Technique of the Novel can be ordered from me at the address below, at 
the bargain price of $2.00. 


THOMAS H. UZZELL 

CAMELIA W. UZZELL 
STILLWATER, 
OKLAHOMA 




































































$40,000 for True Stories 


Sir: 

A $40,000 cash contest for true stories, with a 
first prize of $5,000, has been announced by 
Macfadden Publications for its magazines, True 
Story, True Romance, True Love Stories and 
True Experience. A similar contest was con- 
ducted during 1952. 

Full details of the new contest for true stories, 
which is open to all, will be announced in the 
February issues of the magazines which go on 
sale at newsstands January 9. The contest closes 
April 30. A total of 138 cash prizes will be 
awarded. 

The contest is a story contest not a literary 
competition. It’s the story that counts, not the 
way it is written. The contest is conducted to 
get true stories of life itself. Your emotional 
problem, told from the heart, honestly and 
simply, is the story that is sought and the one 
that may win the $5,000 first prize or any of the 
other awards, ranging from $2,500 to $50. It 
is also likely that some non-prize-winning stories 
may be considered for publication in True Story, 
True Romance, True Love Stories or True 
Experience, 

Virginia V. Rapp, contest editor for Macfad- 
den Publications (205 East 42nd Street, New 
York City), reports that many of the previous 
contest winners have been encouraged to further 
writing of the true stories of their acquaintances. 
She states, “We want stories that speak to the 
heart because they come from the heart, honest 
stories that hold the reader’s interest with the 
power of simplicity and the force of truth. Tell 
your story so that the reader will feel the emo- 
tions you felt as you lived through the experience 
you wish to share.”” The names of winners will 
be kept confidential and names and places which 
would identify the story with the person whose 
story is told will be altered. 


Bos GILLERAN 

True Story Magazine 
205 East 42nd Street 
New York 17, New York 


Tux Warrea’s Diazst, oy 12th St., Cincinnati, Ohio. Published 
o. 1. Entered as second class matter, April 21, 1921, at the Post 


$2.00 the year. Vol. 43, 
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Stocker on the Spot 
Sir: 

Is it ethical to invent a doctor’s byline for a 
medical piece and then add your own as co- 
author, as reported on page 27 of your October 
issue? 

Wouldn’t a better procedure be to take full 
credit and responsibility, and after starting with 
a scene or a “you plus striking statistics” narra- 
tive hook, simply say, “as a doctor friend told 
me a few days ago” and get into your story? 
His name could be withheld if necessary, even 
while incorporating his authoritative remarks. 

I’ve had three names on my stuff in one issue 
myself and see no harm in a nom de plume on a 
par with one’s own, but let’s not start making up 
psychiatrists, judges, and doctors. 

HELEN WATERMAN 
5020 Porter Hill Road 
La Mesa, Calif. 


e Since Joseph Stocker wrote the W. D. article 
and the article in question, we put him on the 
spot. Here’s what he says: 

I can’t see anything unethical about it. I 
invented the doctor’s name, true enough, 
but I didn’t invent the doctor. He lives 
and breathes—and practices medicine. But 
he wouldn’t be practicing very long (he 
feared) if he lent his real name to a popu- 
lar magazine article of that sort. Still and 
all, he had a story to tell about an interest- 
ing and constructive approach to the prob- 
lem of cancer. And since the story involved 
so much of the man himself and his person- 
ality and philosophy, both of us felt that a 
first-person presentation would be most effec- 
tive, using a “nom de plume” for him and a 
collaborator’s byline for me. Except for the 
“nom de plume,” the technique was no dif- 
ferent from that you see used in the maga- 
zines a thousand times over: “I Conquered 
Ingrown Toenails” by Susie Framingham as 
told to Joseph Stocker ; “My Third Cousin, 
Twice Removed, Was Joe Stalin’s First 
Wife’s Milkman” by Willie Dribble as told 
to Helen Waterman, etc. 

Joseph Stocker. 
—Ed. 


Publishing Co. Monthly, 
, Cincinnati, O., Usk 
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Editors Discuss Article Writers’ Code 


e Last month, we promised our readers some 
comment from the editors in regard to “The 
Code of Ethics of the Society of Magazine Writ- 
ers.” Here it is. You might review the code 
before studying these editorial remarks.—Ed. 


Sir: 

I believe the “Code of Ethics of the Society 
of Magazine Writers” is a step in the right direc- 
tion and I’m heartily in favor of the constructive 
objectives set forth in the code. ie ; 

The Society is being particularly fair in point- 
ing out that there is nothing compulsory about 
this code. It has long been the aim of the 
Society of Magazine Writers to advance the 
general good will that nearly always exists be- 
tween writer and editor. I am sure the code is 
going to go even further in promoting that goal. 

Joun B. Dansy, Executive Editor 
Redbook Magazine 

230 Park Avenue 

New York 17, N. Y. 


Sir: 

I believe the “Code of Ethics of the Society 
of Magazine Writers” contains some excellent 
points for the protection of writers and editors, 
but I disagree with a premise of the code that 
seems to be basic. That is the assumption that 
a writer, any writer, is qualified to deliver what 
an editor wants. That seems to be implicit in 
the proviso that if the writer doesn’t come 
through he must be paid for his time and effort 
regardless. 

Unfortunately, there are writers who fall down 
badly on certain assignments. I don’t mean just 
tyros. Sometimes the worst offenders are name 
writers. On several occasions we have been put 
on the spot by writers who at the last possible 
minute have delivered manuscripts unworthy of 
amateurs. If publications have to pay for “time 
and effort” in such cases, possibly the code should 
arrange some compensation for editors who have 
to make good for writers who have doped off 
or disregarded instructions. 

I know there are editors who abuse their posi- 
tions and make life tough for writers, but the 
score isn’t one-sided by any means. 

I question, too, the necessity of points 17, 1 
and 19, dealing with expenses, insurance and 
loss of personal belongings. Editing a magazine 
is complicated enough without having to take 
care of such details. Under our set-up, when we 
ask a writer to undertake an assignment that 
calls for travel, we try to arrive at a price for 
the article that will include such extra charges. 
Since we have had no complaints from writers, 
it may be something for the Society of Magazine 
Writers to consider. 

Joseru C. Kee rey, Editor 
The American Legion Magazine 
580 Fifth Avenue 

New York 36, N. Y. 


Sir: 

Since the Thrilling Publications’ chief interest 
is fiction, a code for article writers concerns us 
less specifically than it does many other editors. 
However, as an editor, I cannot help wondering 
what such a code can do for anyone. Its best 
precepts will be observed by conscientious writers 
and editors with or without a code. How can 
one make irresponsible people live up to it? 
Except, of course, that irresponsible writers are 
apt to find themselves eventually without a mar- 
ket, and irresponsible editors without a job. And 
that will go on, code or no code. 

Much of this specific code, I think, shows a 
reassuring interest in accuracy, sources and such 
matters. I’m inclined to agree that there should 
be some reasonable time limit on editorial deci- 
sions on articles, since so many of them are timely 
pieces. However, it seems to me that 15 days is 
too short a period for an editorial house to make 
up its mind. In most cases these pieces, whether 
in outline or final form, have to be read and 
thought over by more than one person. I can 
easily — alas — visualize crowded editorial desks 
which would make a 15-day decision impossible. 
And perhaps some of the other points regarding 
time and payment should be reconsidered. 

To sum up, I think the editor-writer relation- 
ship must always, for the best result to both 
parties, remain a close personal one, even though 
it is often conducted entirely by correspondence. 

Fanny ELLswortH 
Managing Editor, Thrilling Group 
10 East 40th Street 
New York 16, N. Y. 
¢ And from the business magazine editor’s point 
of view: 
Sir: 

I read with keen interest the “Article Writer’s 
Code” in the November issue of Wrirer’s D1- 
Gest. On the whole I feel this is a wonderful 
thing for both writers and publishers. Much of 
it would apply to business or trade journals just 
as it stands, but there are some important changes 
that would have to be made. 

The primary difference from a publishing 
standpoint between a consumer magazine and a 
trade magazine is that the latter has much less 
money with which to work, and this necessarily 
limits what we are able to do. 

Let’s take a concrete example. In Article 1 
of the code it is recommended that magazines 
submit galley proofs of an article to the writer 
before publication. This is a virtual impossibility 
with any business or trade journal. We work 
with deadlines far too close to allow for that. 

There’s another reason why it is not good pro- 
cedure. I have yet to see the reader who when 
asked to comment on a particular piece of writ- 
ing hasn’t been able to make some suggestions 
or some changes of one type or another. And 
every change costs money once an article is set 
into print. 

I think that Article 7 is unfair to any pub- 
lisher regardless of the field he covers. Under- 
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Look in the stars — you will see a merry holiday for ALF clients. Many are celebrating 
first sales made for them during 1952 to top slick markets. Others — a few of whose recent checks 
are shown on the flying deer — have cashed in handsomely, made first sales, hit new markets, substan- 
tially increased their income. And, whether they wrote for the slick intermediate, mass-circulation 
magazines, or for the book publishers, practically all clients made more money and sold more consistently 


than ever before. 


You can get in this picture too. You need a leading agency to promote your sales, or to get you 
into print for the first time. Behind me are over 20 years of “know how” in developing and selling 
professional writers. If you’re a professional, or a writer who has recently started selling to national 
magazines, I want you to let me prove that I can multiply your sales, better your markets and increase 


your writing income. 


| WILL WORK WITH YOU ON STRAIGHT COMMISSION 


Of 10% on American and Canadian sales, and 20% on foreign sales, if you have sold $500 worth 
of fiction or articles to national magazines within the last year. If you have sold $250 worth, I will work 
with you at ¥% reading fee charged beginners. Submit sample manuscripts, not over 10,000 words, 
together with a letter about yourself and list of sales made. Beginning or selling writer, be sure to 
tell me about yourself when you send me your first scripts. Tell me about yourself as my selling writers 
did so that I may find your proper markets for you as I did for them. I am interested in working only 


with serious writers. 


IF YOU ARE A BEGINNER 


I shall give sympathetic consideration to your writ- 
ing problems. My purpose is to develop you into 
a potential commission client. Until I make 2 sales 
for you I must charge my regular criticism fees 
which are: 1,000 to 3,000 words, $3; 3,000 to 
5,000 words, $5; 5,000 to 10,000 words, $1 a 
thousand; 50 per thousand words thereafter. Mini- 
mum fee, $3 


A.L.FIERST 


Literary Agent 


BOOK AUTHORS 


As you know from y month by 
month announcements, I am very ac- 
tive in the book field, selling my k 
authors of fiction and non-fiction to 
precsioaly all leading book publishers 
— Doubleday, Simon & Schuster, 
Rand McNally, Putnam, Fell, Dut- 
ton, Macrae-Smith, Gold Medal, and 
many others. You may send me your 
book with a nominal fee of $5 for 
initial appraisal and comment. If 
there are any aes in your mind 
before you send your book, write me. 
This month 2 pocket books — Ace and Avon — for Joe Weiss 
and Tom West. 








545 Fifth Avenue, New York 17, New York 
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HAVE YOU SEEN THIS? 


AN ANALYSIS OF A 
COLLIER'S SHORT STORY 


DONE BY THE AUTHOR 


Tells how his story was developed from 
an Idea; then analyzes it, page by page 
(story and analysis side by side) in such a 
single, concise way that you can apply 
his methods to your own stories 


An active, professional writer and critic for 
sixteen years his latest stories are to be found 
in the November Woman’s Home Companion 
and December Redbook. 


Originally printed for use in the author's 
fiction class; now a limited 
supply available. $1. 


EDWARD S. FOX 


318 Vermont Ave. Daytona Beach, Fla. 











GIVE YOURSELF A CHRISTMAS PRESENT: 
A TICKET TO INDEPENDENCE 


Pauline Bloom’s expert, personal, step-by-step guidance 
will help you produce the kind of stories that bring checks 
instead of rejection slips. Why make a habit of mistakes 
when you can learn to write the kind of stories editors want 


to buy? 
TESTED, PROVED PLAN 


Miss Bloom has taught thousands of writers successfully 
at Town Hall, Brooklya College, and in her own classes, 
and she has sold hundreds of her own mss. to many markets 
including the top slicks. Her methods are based on condi- 
tions that exist TODAY. Her great experience is at your 
command. She takes you in hand as a class of one, and 
she keeps in mind your particular background, needs, prob- 
lems and wishes, as she helps you, step by step to write the 
best story of which you are capable. ONE SALE TO 
SECONDARY MARKET CAN PAY FOR YOUR 
COURSE AND START YOU ON YOUR WAY. 


CRITICISM SERVICE 


Have you a problem story? Pauline Bloom can tell you 
what’s wrong and what to do to make it right. $1.00 per 
thousand words, $5.00 minimum. Payment and stamped 
envelope should accompany script. Special rate for books. 


PAULINE BLOOM WORKSHOP FOR WRITERS 
767 Eastern Parkway-D, Brooklyn 13, N. Y. 


I'd like to know more. Without obligation please tell me 
about your step-by-step help. 





Approved as a correspondence course under the laws of the 
State of New York 
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stand, if everybody was honest it would be a 
very fair proposition to make, but unfortunately 
this is not the case. There is always the one 
“chiseler’’ who makes an article like this unwork- 
able. I am referring to the one which says that 
if a writer learns that another writer is preparing 
an article on the same subject for another maga- 
zine, he has an obligation to so inform the assign- 
ing editor. If the article is thus cancelled there 
is an obligation on the editor to recompense the 
writer for the time and effort expended. What 
is to prevent an unscrupulous hack from suggest- 
ing an article that he knows in advance another 
magazine is working on, then a few weeks later 
informing the editor that such and such a maga- 
zine is working on the same article? If the 
publisher had to pay for time and effort ex- 
pended on something like this he would open a 
wide field for some racket-loving writer. 

I think that a writer who starts to work on an 
article on a go-ahead sign from an editor should 
assume all the risk, very much like the inventor 
who invents a particular gadget, submits it to 
the patent office only to find that it is already 
covered. 

Article 15 dealing with time of payments: 
this is fine for the “rich” consumer magazines, 
but for us poor trade journals who operate on 
very strict and limited budgets, it’s a difficult 
thing to pay for an accepted article within 21 
days. 

On the whole this code looks like a good thing 
for consumer magazines, but it’s a little tough 
for trade journal working. 

LEonarD Martin Fox, Publisher 
Fox-Shulman Publications 

30 East 29th Street 

New York 16, N. Y. 


Sir: 

The “Article Writer's Code” is indeed interest- 
ing. I am jotting down a few thoughts with the 
request that they not be considered final judg- 
ment on the part of myself or the magazine I 
represent. Here they are: 

The last sentence of Article 1 would not be 
practical for a business magazine. Our time 
schedules are such that submission of galley 
proofs would frequently be impossible. 

The 15-day limit in paragraph 4 of Article 3 
is legitimate but might render a_ disservice 
to the writer in the case of business magazines 
because of the relatively short time involved 
for consideration and additional research. 

The subject of assignment mentioned in Arti- 
cles + through 7 also could cause considerable 
confusion. When a business magazine gives a 
writer an assignment, it is almost invariably on 
a speculative basis. In other words, we suggest 
a subject that may or may not be the basis of 
a good story. If it turns out not to be the basis 
ef a good story and he still has to pay, then 
the editor would be much more hesitant in 
making assignments, or more accurately, giving 


’ 


“leads.” 
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While I heartily agree with the first two § 


paragraphs of Article 1, I think there is a con- 
flict between these and the first paragraph of 


Article 9. It is customary practice among busi- | 


ness magazines to rather severely rewrite storics 
provided the meaning is left intact. 


Article 11 on bylines should, of course, be x 


qualified in line with the almost universal prac- 
tice of ghost-written stories in business maga- 
zines. 

While I personally agree with the philosophy 
expressed in Article 15, again it is not practical 
for the business magazine. Many of us are do- 
ing our best to pay on acceptance despite the 
fact that nearly all of us announce that we pay 
on publication. Where we do pay on accept- 
ance, it is on a monthly basis and would fre- 
quently exceed the 21-day period. 

Articles 17 through 19 deal with a contingency 
that is only present on specific jobs. Many edi- 
tors assume no obligation for expenses in con- 
nection with a story but merely buy the story as 
a delivered package. 

Finally, articles 20 and 21 might lead the 
writer astray. We see no reason why an article 
which has been purchased by and appeared in 
a given magazine should not be reprinted with- 
out additional compensation to the author. These 
remarks do not concern use of the story in other 
copyrighted magazines, television, or for other 
uses. But frequently we have requests for re- 
print of our articles for use among sales organ- 
ization of manufacturers or among service 
organization of readers. I do not think this 
type of material should be covered in the copy- 
right agreements. 

C. B. Rawson, Editor 
Commercial Car Journal 
Chestnut & 56th Sts. 
Philadelphia 39, Pa. 


MacDonald’s 100% Right 
Sir: 

John D. MacDonald's letter in your November 
issue is the first intelligent denial I have seen 
to the weary gimmick writers who seem to infest 
all writers’ magazines. So many times, some 
tired hack will explain the step by step develop- 
ment of his latest piece of tripe in Terrible Tales. 

From all I’ve heard of the man, Mr. Mac- 
Donald gets out the wordage of the old produc- 
tion boys and still manages to turn out a product 
with flavor and flair, which were completely lack- 
ing in the gimmick hacks of the ’20’s and ’30’s. 
They turned out their million words a year, but 
Lordy have you ever read the words? And 
where are they today? 

My congratulations to you for printing and 
Mr. MacDonald for writing a clear and intelli- 
gent analysis of the important goal. 

Wituiam CAMPBELL GAULT 
Box 5 

Pacific Palisades 

California 





There’s big 
money in 
writing for 
television 


Are you 
cashing in 
on it? 


ERE, at last, is a complete guide by an expert 

to every phase of TV writing. Dramatic writ- 
ing ... dialogue ... the serial .. . murder and 
mystery ... the full-length play . . . comedies . 
juveniles ... are all covered in this authoritative 
book, packed with essential information for every- 
one — beginner or seasoned writer — who wants 
to turn out outstanding, saleable scripts and 
adaptations. 


Everything you need to know to write 
—and then sell—your scripts 


Part One: The Approach — orientation for the writer 
is the whole field of television. 

Part Two: The Conditions — working with machinery, 
working with time, and working with the director. 

Part Three: Dramatic Writing —- the general rule for 
original writing and for adapting, applied to all 
six of the major types of TV drama. 

Part Four: The non-dramatic Program — documen- 
taries, educational programs and news, comedy, 
quizzes and panel shows, continuities and variety, 
etc. 

Part Five: Professional Problems — writing for special 
audiences; adaptation copy writing; protection and 
the Code; methods of presenting and selling the 
material; the importance of the commercial. 


Many case histories, analyses of actual scripts, information 
on markets and market pretocol, and a complete glossary 
of technical terms, complete a book that will pay for itself 
many times over. Send for it today. Use it 10 days FREE. 
Price, vend $3.00, plus postal charges, if you decide to 


WRITING FOR 
TELEVISION 


by Gilbert Seldes 
Former Director of Programming, CBS-TV 


10 DAYS' FREE EXAMINATION 


\eneecenseces Sign ond mail this COUPON seseececccce, 


DOUBLEDAY & COMPANY, ine : 
Dept. W-12, Garden City, N. 

Send me for 10 days FREE examination Writing for Tele- 

vision by Gilbert Seldes. Within 10 days | may either 

return the book and owe nothing, or keep it and send only 

$3.00, plus a few cents shipping cost, in full payment. 


City ee : 
[] SAVE! Check here if you prefer to enclose $3.00 with 
this coupon, in which case we will prepay all anieping 
costs. Same return privilege; refund guarante 
. 

















EVE WOODBURN 
LITERARY AGENT 


JOHN R. THOMPSON, ASSOCIATE 


Experience in writing, editorial and sales 
work enables us to offer you 


EXPERT ADVICE 


on your manuscripts 
TERMS ON REQUEST 


333 East 43rd Street New York 17, N. Y. 











EXPERT TYPING SERVICE 


ZS years’ experience 
Manuscripts neatly typed (in pica or elite type) 20-ib. 
md paper, with one carbon, extra first and second 
pages, minor corrections. 40 cents per thousand words, 
plus return postage. 
KAYE TYPING SERVICE 
Box 389 Grove City, Pennsylvania 





WRITERS 


A TWO-WAY SERVICE 


Your story analyzed for publication and the screen for 
the price of one. Increasing markets in writing fields 
makes this plan possible. 


PERSONAL ATTENTION TO ALL INQUIRIES 


ADELINE M. ALVORD 
1811 North Cherokee Hollywood 28, California 





POETS 


Send self-addressed stamped saudiepe for PRIZE PRO- 
GRAM: Quarterly prizes, $25, Poetry Book Contest, 
etc. You will receive also description a HELP YOUR- 

SELF HANDBOOKS. ss” each) containing 999 
PLACES TO SEND POEMS 


KALEIDOGRAPH, A National Magazine of Poetry 
(Published monthly since May, 1929; 25¢ a copy; $2 a year) 
624 N. Vernon Avenue Dallas 11, Texas 





MANUSCRIPT ENVELOPES 


Good lity Kraft with gummed flaps. Writers have bought 
theese from me for years. 10% discount on orders for three 
sauna: 


2s oxse. and 25 SY¥ax12/2 seceees $1.28 
SO No. 10 and SO No. 13......+% 1.25 
32 xd bag agg Svaxb¥n" ccccccces 1.25 


bee om id fi grou! 
2" “ibe ird roup a Sinasis pn Rn de py 6a. 
elopes printed 8 lines $1. So Add Sc exchange to checks. 
LEE E. GOOCH, Box 202-WD, Hernando, Miss. 
Writer’s Supplies Since ’35 











KATHRN BEMIS WILSON 


Criticism, collaboration, revision, editing. 
Fiction, articles, plays. 
GHOSTWRITING 


Send for information 


Criticism rates: 1000 to 3000 words, $3; 3000 
to 5000 words, $1 per thousand; 
50c per thousand words thereafter. 
Minimum fee, $3. 
Appraisal of novels — $5. 


(Phone SU 13458) 
5010 Laurel Canyon, North Hollywood, California 











First Sale Doubleheader 
Sir: 

I finally hit the jack pot. After several dozen 
rejection slips had come my way and while I 
had several stories out, I made a double sale 
and two checks arrived the same day—my first 
sales. I attribute much of this beginning success 
to the many splendid articles I studied in W. D. 

Epcar McGowan, 
P.O. Box 449, Victor, Colorado. 


Okay to Re-peddle Verse 
Sir: 

Berton Braley’s article on light verse in the 
July and August Dicests delighted me no end. 
One question which Mr. Braley brings up in- 
terests me and I’d like a little more informa- 
tion on it. I would like to know more about 
reprints. 

I realize, of course, that magazines will usually 
release rights some time after publication. What 
procedure, then, is to be followed in attempting 
to sell reprint rights? Does one obtain permis- 
sion first for reprint and then submit the verse 
to another magazine with a covering letter stat- 
ing that it has been previously published and 
where? I always imagined that reprints occurred 
only because a publication saw a piece of writ- 
ing, liked it, and asked permission to reprint it. 
In other words, I didn’t know that it was ethical 
and proper to sell a verse more than once. 

IRENE WARSAW 
1009 Ninth Street 
Bay City, Michigan. 
e The answer to Miss Warsaw’s question : 

It is perfectly ethical and proper to sell 
verse as many times and to as many markets 
as your rights in the verse allow—so long as 
the purchaser knows he’s buying a reprint 
and not an original. 

Usually, however, reprints are by request 
of some publisher who has seen the original 
and wants it for his own purposes. I have 
never, personally, peddled any verse of mine 
as a reprint—except, of course, when I have 
made a collection for a book of verse. 

But there’s no reason why a writer should 
not submit reprint material as such, pro- 
vided he controls the rights. In that case he 
should be certain of his release of those 
rights from the original publisher. In the 
case of the “Saturday Evening Post,” for 
example, reprints may not be sold for sec- 
ond serialization, nor to gift card publishers, 
nor as advertisements. Some other publishers 
have special rules. 

Unless the writer is offering reprints in 
the open market, I’d say it is unnecessary 
to request any release at the time of original 
sale. When, as, and if somebody requests 
reprint rights the writer can arrange for the 
release, if the original publisher hasn’t al- 
ready granted it in the contract of sale. 

Berton Braley. 
—Ed. 
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She Was All Wrong 
Sir: 

I am seriously disturbed by Harriet A. Brad- 
field’s report on our new magazine, Manhunt. 
Would you run this letter of correction? 

1. There have been no changes whatever, 
either in policies or personnel. I have been the 
editor from the start, and am still the editor; 
Eleanor Tulman has been the managing editor 
from the start, and is still the managing editor. 

2. I am described in the article as working “on 
a free-lance basis outside the office.” I am not 
on a free-lance basis in any sense of the word. 
Like many editors in the field, I work as much 
for Manhunt outside the office as inside, con- 
ferring with agents and doing a good deal of 
my reading at home, but I am employed by the 
St. John Publishing Company as all editors are 
employed by their firms. 

3. Miss Bradfield states that our market is now 
a less-important one for free-lance writers. She 
gives no reason for this conclusion, though I 
suppose it stems from the fact that we are buy- 
ing many scripts from the biggest names in the 
mystery field (Mickey Spillane, Leslie Char- 
teris, Craig Rice, William Irish, etc., etc.) and 
she has assumed that we are not much interested 
in new writers. Actually, we are eager to de- 
velop and buy as many new writers as possible. 


4. Miss Bradfield states that the best length 
for free-lancers is from 1,000 to 5,000 words. 
The fact is that our best lengths are from 1,000 
words to 20,000 words, that our serials will run 
to 60,000, and that we will readily buy stories 
by new writers in any of these lengths. 

In conclusion, let me mtake this point: the 
printing of our first issue, out November 11, ran 
600,000 copies, or about six times that of other 
detective and crime magazines. Our company 
investment for our first year is budgeted at well 
over a million dollars. It is generally agreed in the 
trade that Manhunt is an important market for 
writers, and I hope your readers will feel en- 
couraged to submit as much material as possible. 

Joun McCrovup 
Editor, Manhunt 
545 Fifth Avenue 
New York 17, N. Y. 


e What does Miss Bradfield have to say about 
this mixup? Plenty. Three typewritten pages 
and they boil down to this: she says she reported 
just what was told to her. She apologizes if she 
misunderstood what her source of information 
was trying to say—but didn’t say. Editor Mc- 
Cloud was not in the office and Miss Bradfield 
was told, she says, that he was rarely there as 
he worked in “another office, not in the build- 
ing.” —Ed. 





A Christmas Present Hor You 
100 Gents On Che Ballar! 


The price is just $50 (less if you pay cash)—the same price people paid years ago when a dollar 
was worth 100 cents. The difference in price between this course, which keeps its advertising to a 
minimum and passes the — on to you, and a super-duper extra fancy advertising project may 


be $75 or $100 or more — p 


bly your month’s rent or your month’s mortgage payment. 


If you haven’t made it on your own, you can profit through a short-cut system which has helped 


many, many writers sell in less than three months. 


WILL ONE OF YOUR FIRST FIVE STORIES 
SELL TO THE SATURDAY EVENING POST? 


We sold the Post one of the very first stories by an SSW student, when he was half through 
with the work. He had what it took, sure; but so do we. It takes a team to make sales these days. 
Since 1934 our students have shown steady sales (POST, ATLANTIC, ARGOSY, TRUE 
STORY, SPORTS AFIELD, Houghton-Mifflin, Gold Medal, even a book club choice) to mention only 


a few. It is a good record. We are proud of our 
record of sales for students, of what we give you 
for your investment — of the name of the author 
who wrote the course (information you don’t al- 
ways get.) This course was written by Jack Wood- 
ford, author of the incomparable writing 
book TRIAL AND ERROR (WRITING & 
SELLING), and about 40 other books, many of 
them now in hard cover and reprint, and over 
2,000 short stories. The course itself is based on 
TRIAL AND ERROR, 

COMPARE! Send the coupon and learn what 
$50 will still buy these days! 





SUPERVISED STORY WRITING SCHOOL o 
2 East 45th Street 
New York 17, N. Y. 

Please send full information about SUPERVISED STORY 
WRITING at no ane to me. | have [] do not have 
( TRIAL AND ERROR. 


Approved as a correspondence school under the laws of 
the State of New York 











ANNE HAMILTON 
Literary Specialist 


Completely Personal Training in 
Short Story Technique 


Also Originator of the two 
successful “Plans”: 
Poetry WritinG PLAN 
Novet Writinc PLAN 


Particulars on request 
745 S. Plymouth Blvd. Los Angeles 5, Calif. 
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Promptly and Accurately 
20-lb. bond 
50c per 1,000 words 
RUBY WATSON 


Apt. 210 Indianapolis, Indiana 
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“I’m for Progress” 
Sir: 

George Orwell in his 1984 predicted that 
reading material for the proles would be ground 
out by complicated machinery, kept in order 
by strapping young women in form-fitting over- 
alls. The girl mechanics would carry monkey 
wrenches to adjust the proportions of sex and 
sadism that entered the finished product, 

Upon reading Florence Stonebraker’s .W. D. 
article on writing pocketbooks, it becomes obvi- 
ous that Orwell’s vision holds more truth than 
satire. Miss Stonebraker offers a recipe contain- 
ing equal amounts of lust, violence, jealousy, 
hate and fear. She recommends that the mix- 
ture be stirred until it reaches the boiling point. 
Only difference between Orwell and her is that 
the output she endorses for soft-cover publishers 
must still be typed by hand. What’s the matter? 
Doesn’t she recognize progress? 

Ripcety CumMMINGS 
1843 North Cherokee Avenue 
Hollywood 28, California 


A Guy’s Got to Make a Living 
Sir: 

The “Sex, Violence” article in your November 
issue is of absorbing interest. I can understand 
the author’s viewpoint because a man with whom 
I chatted years ago had a similar conception of 
life. The chappie’s profession was cleaning out 
cesspools. I asked him, “Isn’t it a disgusting, 
odorous task?” 

“Wal,” he answered, “there’s times when it 
does get a bit smelly, ‘specially when the wind’s 
from the Naw’th. But you know—” he paused 
a moment, a philosophical expression on his face, 
“you know, somcone’s got to do the job. Be- 
sides, it pays well. A guy’s got to make a 
living.” : 

And so I understand and sympathize with 
Florence Stonebraker’s attitude. A gal’s got to 
make a living. 

V. HickMAN 
Route 2, Box 709 A 
Campbell, California 
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Haven’t Heard from Spillane 
Sir: 

I had written a letter protesting the “Sex, 
Violence” story but decided that coming from 
me it would sound like grousing. It is for some- 
one like Will Oursler, who did such a beautiful 
job on narcotics, to write. One sentence, how- 
ever, not on the subject of the depraving effect 
of such books, would bear repeating because of 
the service value of your magazine. What Flor- 
ence Stonebraker says about writing, the rankest 
beginner knows; what she says about the soft- 
covers, everybody knows. 

I hope you get a lot of letters objecting to 
that article and only one from Mickey Spillane 
in favor of it. 

MyrtLe M. WESTBROOK 
R..D. 1 
Voorheesville, N. Y. 


© We do not intend to defend or help attack 
Florence Stonebraker. But this we must say for 
her. She has done what many publishers and 
writers in the soft-cover field have not had the 
honesty to do. She has called the original paper- 
backs for just what they are.—Ed. 


Letter from India 
Sir: 

I am an Indian journalist who is interested in 
writing for the American market. If any of your 
readers would care to send me an American 
magazine or give me any hints of possible U. S. 
markets and subjects in demand, I will greatly 
appreciate it. 

I have been interested in journalism ever since 
my school and college days. I took to writing 
seriously since 1940, and have written on many 
subjects including sport, travel, adventure, cus- 
toms and manners of peoples living in South 
East Asian lands, which I have visited, and the 
influence of Indian culture there. Since 1947, I 
have written a series of articles on Malaya from 
every aspect. My efforts have appeared in well- 
known journals in India, Malaya and the United 
Kingdom. I am planning to write a book on 
Malaya, where I was brought up and educated. 


H. I. S. Kanwar, Esq. 
No. 14, The Mall 
Dum Dum 

Calcutta 28, India. 


Writers’ Word 
Sir: 

In the October issue of W. D. the word 
“gimmick” was used several times. What does 
it mean? My dictionary has “gimcrack” but not 
“gimmick.” 

Tep Barnes 
Box 554 
Hanford, Calif. 


¢ Our Thorndike-Barnhart defines “gimmick” as 
“any tricky device.”—Ed. 


Sells Story After 
5 Weeks of Training 


“After the fifth story-writing assign- 
ment, one of my feature stories was 
published in the Fort Worth Press. 
Then Soda Fountain Magazine ac- 
cepted a feature. By the twelfth as- 
signment, | had a short story in the 
mail."'"—Cloyce Carter, 4140 Seventh 
St., N.W., Washington, D. ©. 


Why Can't You Write? 


It's much simpler than you think! 


O MANY people with the * ‘germ’’ of writing in them 
simply can’t get started. ey suffer from inertia. 
they set up imaginary barriers to taking the first step. 

Many are convinced the ‘held is confined to persons gifted 
with a genius for writing. 

Few realize that the great bulk of commercial writing is 
done by so-called ‘‘unknowns.’”? Not only do these thou- 
sands of men and women produce most of the fiction pub- 
lished, but countless articles on business, social matters, 
budgets, household affairs, fashions, hobbies, travel, local, 
church and club activities, etc., as well. 

Such material is in constant demand. Every week thou- 
sands of checks for $25, $50 and $100 go out to writers 
whose latent ability was perhaps no greater than yours. 


The Practical Method 


Newspaper work demonstrates that the way to 
learn to write is by writing! Newspaper copy desk 
editors waste no time on theories or ancient 
classics. The story is the thing. Every copy “cub” 
goes through the course of practical criticism — a 
training that turns out more successful authors 
than any other experience. 

That is why Newspaper Institute of America 
bases its writing instruction on the Copy Desk 
Method. It starts and keeps you writing in your 
own home, on your own time. And upon the ge 
same kind of actual assignments given daily to 
metropolitan reporters. Thus you learn by doing 
not by studying the individual styles of model 
authors. 

Each week your work is analyzed constructively 
by practical writers. Gradually they help to clarify 
your own distinctive style. Writing soon becomes 
easy, absorbing. Profitable, too, as you gain the 
“professional” touch that gets your material ac- 
cepted by editors. Above all, you can see constant 
progress week by week as your faults are corrected 
and your writing ability grows. 


Have You Natural Ability? 


Our FREE Writing Aptitude Test will reveal whether or 
not you have natural talent for writing. It will analyze your 
powers of observation, your imagination and dramatic in- 
stinct. You'll enjoy taking this test. There is no cost or 
obligation. Simply mail the coupon below, today. News- 
fern Y Institute of America, One Park Avenue, New York 

Y. (Founded 1925.) 








Newspaper Institute of America 
One Park Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 


Send me without cost or obligation your 

Writing Aptitude Test and further informa- 

tion about writi for profit, ‘as promised in 
Waiter’s Dicest, December. 


Mr. 
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Author’s personal mailing list. 

If you have a typewritten MS on any subject—(30,000 words and up) you are 
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Slick Suggestion 
Sir: 
Today's Woman’s greatest need at this mo- 
ment continues to be a story under 5,000 words. 
We never see enough of these which are strong 
enough on emotion and character to qualify for 
a woman’s audience. 


ELzANOR STIERHEM 
Fiction Editor 
Today’s Woman 

67 West 44th Street 
New York 36, N. Y. 


Those Devil Bankers 
Sir: 

Paul R. Milton’s article on the RWG in your 
November issue may or may not be an accurate 
statement regarding Commies among the radio 
writers. I don’t know, because I haven’t written 
anything for radio in more than 15 years and 
I never belonged to the RWG. 

I do resent one implication in the closing lines 
of the article—that a story (factual or fictional) 
is Red propaganda if it portrays a banker, broker, 
or some other member of that class as a villain. 
Every writer since (and including) Charles 
Dickens could be accused of writing Commie 
propaganda if that contention were true. 

The truth of the matter is this: most of the 
people who read, listen to, or watch our various 
communications media are not bankers, brokers, 
etc. They are the so-called “‘little people,” and 
for logical reasons they can’t consistently enjoy 
stories in which “little people” are villains. 
Therefore, writers over the centuries have had 
a tendency to portray as villains the sort of 
people who are envied by “little people.” 

Maybe I’m a sorehead in this connection be- 
cause I recently had a mystery novel rejected. 
“It’s readable and very entertaining,” the editor 
commented. “But why did you have to select 
a banker’s wife as the murderer?” I selected 
the banker’s wife because she was the sort of 
person who would least likely be suspected. But 
that’s beside the point. 

How can we boast of our freedom and democ- 
racy when we find it impractical to say, write, 
or even think about things that could be freely 
expressed by men who lived under despots more 
than a century ago? 


Tuomas A. DicKINsoNn 
Box 67, El Sereno Station 
Los Angeles 32, Calif. 





Manhunting Department: Scott Meredith, lit- 
erary agent, 580 Fifth Avenue, New York 36, 
N. Y., is holding a check for R. E. Kimes, for- 
merly of 1923 Yale Court, Boise, Idaho. 





“The future belongs to those who prepare for it now.” 


MAREN ELWOOD 


Author’s representative, literary collaborator, Author 
of CHARACTERS MAKE YOUR STORY (Houghton 
Mifflin), Book-of-the-Month Club recommendation; 
WRITE THE SHORT SHORT (The Writer, Inc.); 
and 111 DON’TS FOR WRITERS. 


Fiction 
PROFESSIONAL Juvenile 
Humor and Gag 
TRAINING Radio and TV 
Mystery and Detective 
FOR Article and Feature 
WRITERS Advertising and Publicity 


Screen 
(Approved for Veterans) 
Established 1923 


Study by mail, Studio lectures, Individual manuscript 
criticism . . . Personal, directed writing. For infor- 
mation write: 


MAREN ELWOOD, Agent 
4949 Hollywood Bivd. Hollywood 27, Calif. 








| SHOULD BE ABLE TO HELP YOU 


since I'm the author of a prize-winning novel; 6 textbooks 
listed on page 77 and half a lifetime of short pieces. If 
you're not selling try my collaborative criticism by mall or 
my CHICAGO CLASSES. Write abeut FREE Xmas offer and 
titles of clients’ published stories. PLOTS sold. POETRY 


courses. 
MILDRED |. REID 
1034 Dundee Road Northbrook, Illinois 











BAH! HUMBUG! 


“Scrooge” is not another name for 
“Editor” . . . unless the manuscripts 
he reads are not worth his time. 


Why risk a Scrooge reaction? Let us 
appraise your work. If it is worth an 
editor’s time, we will market it at 
once — if it is not quite ready, we 
will help you eliminate flaws. 


We’re not Scrooges either .. . Our 
advice isn’t Humbug! 


Merry Christmas To All 
CRITICS ASSOCIATED 
16 East 8th Street 
New York 3, New York 
Appraisal fee—five dollars for each manuscript 
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Can you read between the lines 7? 





Nope. 

Let’s face it nobody can read between the lines of the statements on a rejection slip, because 
they can mean too many things. They can mean, for example, any of these things: 

1. Your story smells. Shame on you for submitting it! 

Darned interesting article, but not the kind we need at all. Bet that So-and-So would grab it. 
3. We're stocked on novelettes for a long time to come. Too bad this didn’t come in last month. 
+. Nice handling, but we never touch stories about circus life. That’s one of the Boss’ screwy taboos. 
5. Close, but no sale. Now if you’d only written it from the girl’s viewpoint —- or worked up a more 

convincing ending — or eliminated those unnecessary sections about that character Joe... . 

The trouble, of course, is that editors rarely have the time or inclination to tell you why they’re 
sending back your scripts; and, on your “almost” scripts which might be made perfect through revision, 
editors too often prefer to pass them up and find altogether-right scripts from among the enormous 
amounts of submissions they receive, or don’t like to suggest revisions to writers they don’t know. 
Fortunately, however, the problem isn’t an insoluble one... . 

The solution, obviously enough, lies in representation by a major agency such as this one, one of 
the largest sellers of manuscript material in the world. You'll learn frankly and promptly why you've 
been missing, and receive friendly but firm, expericnced assistance in getting your scripts right and 
getting them sold. 


We'll be happy to see some of your material. 


SERVICE: 


If your material is salable, we'll sell it to the best possible markets at best possible rates, and 
cover sale of additional rights throughout the world. If your material is unsalable as it stands but 
can be repaired, we'll give you detail-by-detail advice on how to repair it, so that you may, without 
additional charge, return it to us for sale. And if your material is completely unsalable, we'll tell you why, 
and give you specific advice on how to avoid those errors in future material. We report within two weeks 


TERMS: 


Professionals: If you are selling fiction or articles regularly to national magazines, or have sold a 
book to a major publisher within the past year, we'll be happy to discuss handling your output on 
straight commission basis of 10% on all American sales, 15% on Canadian sales, and 20% on British 
and other forcign sales. 

Newcomers: As recompense for working with beginners or newer writers until you begin to earn your 
keep through sales, our fee, which should accompany material, is five dollars per script for scripts up to 
5,000 words, one dollar per thousand words for additional thousands and final fraction (for example, seven 
dollars for a script of 6,775 words.) $25 for books of all lengths; information on other types of 
material on request. We drop all fees after we make several sales for new clients. A stamped, 
self-addressed envelope, please, with all manuscripts. 


SCOTT MEREDITH LITERARY AGENCY, 580 FIFTH AVENUE, N. Y. 36, N. Y. 


Comment on Scott Meredith’s best-selling book, WRITING TO SELL: 
“. . . As president of a big literary agency, Meredith has a comprehensive grasp of the problems 
that confront writers. His book provides excellent advice. .. .” —San Francisco Call-Bulletin 
Order your copy from your local bookseller, or directly from the publishers, Harper and Brothers, 
49 East 33rd St., New York 16. $2.75 
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With print orders totaling close to 
900,000 copies on his first three 
historical novels, 

Hatten has a right to say 


I write 
By Homer Hatten 


THE GREAT TROUBLE most of us run into 
with the historical novel is that we just 
don’t know. We don’t know what kind 
of saddles Genghis Khan used for his 
Mongol ponies or how a gentleman held 
up his socks in Queen Elizabeth’s day 
or how a Kansas pioneer roofed a sod- 
house—and it’s easier to write a trite mod- 
ern love story than to look up the answers 
to these questions. 

Look over your corner drug store’s array 
of paperback books—-where the big sales 
figures are being racked up these days— 
and you'll find that historical novels make 
up a big percentage of the current sellers. 
Gold Medal Books published three histor- 
ical novels of mine during the past year 
and a half. The first was Westport Land- 
ing, also the first novel I ever wrote. Gold 
Medal brought out that 60,000-word book 
in a 25c edition with a print order of 200,- 
000 copies. Along the way, it picked up 
30,000 more copies and then went on for 
another 30,000 in the first Canadian print- 
ing. A total of 260,000 copies for a first 
book by an unknown author! About six 
months later I followed it with Conquest. 
The original print order on Conquest 


best sellers 


jumped up to 279,000 copies. Last August, 
Gold Medal gave my 100,000-word Bride 
of the Sword a whacking 324,000 - copy 
printing in the first edition and brought it 
out as one of their 35c Red Seal Books. 
(Gold Medal pays on print order, not on 
copies sold.) 

In planning the historical paperback 
novel you’ll meet the familiar questions that 
insist upon being answered before you go to 
work on any type of fictional material. 

Where did it happen? 

When did it happen? 

Who were the actors? 

What happened to them, or what did 
they do? 














As far as the “where” is concerned, give 
more than a passing thought to the locali- 
ties you know best. I know—“Nothing ever 
happens around here!” But actually every 
area on earth from Carbide Gulch to the 
Rue de la Paix has passed through the suc- 
cessive stages of wilderness, exploration, 
early settlement, and industrial or agri- 
cultural development. Each was affected, 
either directly or indirectly, by wars, revolu- 
tions, social changes, political upheavals, 
booms and panics, storms, droughts, labor 
movements and all the other factors that 
are the warp and woof of change and tur- 
moil—and unexcelled story material. 

Unless you are an unusual person, the 
odds are that you have only a sketchy idea 
of the historical background of your own 
town or county or state. Get hold of some 
local histories and prow] around in the past. 
You may be surprised at what you’ll 
uncover. At the time I wrote Westport 
Landing I was working for an advertising 
agency in Kansas City and, since I am a 
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“I tossed Manette de Santiago, 
the leading character in 
Bride of the Sword, headlong 
into the bizarre life that 
swirled about 

her.” 


native Missourian, I thought I knew some- 
thing about the early history of that area. 
But an assignment to prepare a series of 
newspaper ads on the history of Kansas 
City sent me digging in the reference room 
at the library. Before I knew it I was deep 
in the fur traders, side-wheel river steamers, 
covered wagons, beaver pelts, and Indian 
bounties that eventually came to life in 
Westport Landing. 

But why this emphasis on the local scene? 
Why not plan a novel against the back- 
ground of Inner Mongolia or Budapest or 
the high Sierras? Surely it isn’t impossible 
to write about a place you’ve never seen. 
It isn’t impossible—but it’s difficult and it’s 
dangerous. It sets up a whole new category 
of essential research: weather, terrain, cli- 
mate, agronomy, biology, botany, entom- 
ology, horticulture, ornithology, costume, 
local customs, and so on. Go wrong on any 
one of these and your mail will be jammed 
with indignant letters from people who 
really know the area you’ve written about. 
I’ll never forget the time that a prominent 
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amateur historian of Kansas City took me 
to task in front of a room full of onlookers 
because I’d casually mentioned in one of 
my books that Mexican coins en route from 
Santa Fe to Westport in the days of the 
Santa Fe trade were often taken on to St. 
Louis since the Mexicans didn’t have too 
much faith in their own banking system. 
Luckily, I had a library card in my pocket. 
I put in a quick call for a bell boy who 
went flying down to the library and brought 
back a copy of Josiah Gregg’s authoritative 
Commerce of the Prairies which proved 
my point. 

So—look over the local possibilities first. 
If you find the basic material you need you 
won’t have to worry about how deep the 
snow gets in winter or how high the 
mountains are or how fast the rivers run. 
You'll know these things, or, if you don’t 
know them, a two-hour field trip will re- 
fresh your memory. Before I wrote Bride 
of the Sword, I spent a week in the Vieux 
Carre of New Orleans, which is only a few 
hours by plane from my home. I took pic- 
tures, I drew maps, I prowled through old 
buildings, and I ate the same French- 
Spanish cooking that was to delight the 
characters in my book. When I slipped the 
first sheet of blank paper into my type- 
writer, I knew just where Bourbon Street 
joined Canal and how far it was from the 
river wharves to Lake Pontchartrain. 

Now—when did it happen? 

The research work you’ve done provides 
the answer once again. No area has an un- 
interrupted history of change and struggle 
—but it’s your job to pinpoint the periods 
of color and violence. It is such eras that 
provide the vivid background that adds life 
and interest to your story. They provide 
powerful, inescapable motivations for the 
actions of your characters. They present 
problems that must be solved, questions 
that must be answered, dangers that must 
be faced. For example, in Westport Land- 
ing I selected a year that marked the first 
reopening of the Santa Fe Trail after it had 
been closed for two years by the Mexican 
Governor of Santa Fe. There was great 
competition among the American traders, 
a hostile unrest in Santa Fe, and the immi- 


nence of our own war with Mexico added 
to the general restlessness and uneasiness. 
In Conquest, I capitalized on the lawless- 
ness and insecurity that was an inevitable 
part of Texas’ transition from an independ- 
ent republic to a state of the Union. In 
Bride of the Sword the era of Spanish rule 
in Louisiana offered just the hot-tempered, 
bright-spangled setting that I needed. 

And who are your characters? How do 
you pick them out of the vast throng of 
actors who played a part in the past? The 
answer is obvious. The characters who 
bring life and action and emotion to your 
story are those actors who were caught, 
willy-nilly, in the deepest, swiftest, most 
dangerous riptides of the events that swirled 
about them. Suppose, for example, you have 
selected the American Civil War period as 
the background for your novel. There is 
little or no drama in the story of a family 
that spent those years in some secluded 
clearing in the wilderness. But let’s put this 
same family in the path of a conquering 
army, or in a city or a valley that was 
gained and lost and gained again. Now, 
they’re in trouble. They are faced with 
physical violence, destruction of their home, 
the breakdown of law and order, hunger, 
cold, new problems, new desires, new needs. 
You have moved them into the forefront 
of history and provided yourself with an 
entire cast of living, breathing people. 

My principal character in Westport 
Landing was a rawboned, quick-tempered 
Kentuckian who drifted into Missouri and 
became engaged in the trade of the Santa 
Fe Trail. In this role, he epitomized the 
most picturesque and fearless group of men 
who flourished in that day. Since his in- 
terests were the primary interests of his lo- 
cality and time, in showing his reactions I 
was able to present the major motives and 
hopes and fears of many men. 

In Conquest, I sent my protagonist flee- 
ing into Texas with a posse at his heels, 
for Texas was a haven for the bankrupt 
and the outlawed of that day. Later, I in- 
volved him in a struggle against land 
pirates. He was typical of many men who 
were forced unwillingly into a savage strug- 
gle to protect their lives and property. 
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I tossed Manette de Santiago, who played 
the leading role in Bride of the Sword, 
headlong into the bizarre life that swirled 
about her. Pirates, barracoons, colonial 
politicians, slave rebellions, masked balls, 
duels, insurrections—all these were part and 
parcel of her world and the story grew in 
interest as the reader saw her involved in 
them. 

So, now—the plot. What happened to 
these people and what did they say or do or 
think or feel? Let them tell you the story of 
the times and trials they knew. You have 
established your locale. You’ve lifted your 
actors out of the mob that surged across 
the stage: this tall swashbuckler and this 
man of peace and prayer, this woman who 
had loveliness and another with sorrow 
locked inside her breast. Release them now 
—drop them headlong into the turmoil and 
the torrent of the past and let them play 
their parts. If you know them well enough, 
you'll see the plot emerge surely and in- 
evitably. 

Let’s take Westport Landing as a case in 
point. I created a reckless, ambitious man 
and a beautiful, unconventional woman 
who shared the knowledge of a cache of 
gold buried somewhere along the Santa Fe 
Trail. I juggled them around a bit, dropped 
them at the eastern end of the Santa Fe 
Trail and sat back to see what would hap- 
pen. What would you have done if you had 
been in their shoes? Being reckless, am- 
bitious and unconventional — you would 
have started out to find the buried gold. 
You would have fought like a wildcat to 
keep anyone from stopping you. You would 
have been subject to alternate periods of 
hope and despair and passion and hate. 
That’s exactly what Clay and Sally did. 
My job was to trail behind and act as their 
biographer. 

Where shall we start? My own method is 
to try for an overall picture of the period 
through the pages of standard histories. The 
naked names and dates will lack the taste 
and smell and flavor of the era, but at least 
they'll help you orient yourself in time and 
give you a broad and essential background 
of facts and information. You'll want to 
read at least three or four formal histories, 
for historians are sometimes biased in their 
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viewpoints and opinions. Match one against 
the other and then decide what really hap- | 
pened and what it really meant. I’m doing 
that right now in connection with some r. 
search on a Civil War novel. To the North. 
ern writers who chronicled that bitter time, 
the Abolitionists were paladins of virtue, 
but weigh that praise against the diatribes 
of a Southern partisan! Listen to both 
sides, strike an average, and you won't go 
too far wrong. 

And then prepare to dig! At this point, 
you hunt out old diaries and travelers’ let- 
ters, faded invoices and court notices and 
steamboat schedules, glossy tintypes and 
dry-as-dust newspapers, museum exhibits 
of firearms and dresses and artifacts, old 
maps with landmarks lost for many years. 
Slowly, a little here and a little there, 
you'll begin to see the people who lived in 
those days. You'll catch a glimpse of their 
homes and their work and their joys and 
their fears. You’ll even slip into the rhythm 
and the phrasing of their speech. You'll 
know that sidewalks were banquettes in the 
New Orleans of 1795, that a grove in Texas 
used to be called an island, that buffalo 
hunters spoke of their trade as “running 
meat,” and that the mountain men of the 
1830’s snarled like wild animals as a pref- 
ace to the tall tales they told. 

A reference here will raise a question 
that can only be answered there, and that, 
in turn, will lead you into a whole new 
field of investigation. Soon you'll be dig- 
ging into politics, wars, intrigues, eco- 
nomics, moral standards, judicial practices, 
marriage customs, commodity prices and 
the thousand and one other things that 
were just as important then as they are to- 
day. It won’t be enough to know that the 
pioneers used Conestoga wagons to cross 
the plains. You'll have to know how much 
weight they carried, what made up their 
cargo, and how many ox teams or mules it 
took to keep them rolling. The Battle of 
New Orleans will point to the need for 
some research on Andrew Jackson’s marital 
difficulties and the question of a dinner 
party in Havana will branch out into a 
study of the foods and wines of that port. 

Your notebooks will grow heavier and in 
your own mind you'll begin to accept the 
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people of that bygone age as living crea- 
tures instead of faceless figures in a shal- 
low frieze. By this time you’ll have at least 
one or two of your principal characters 
fairly well in mind and you'll find yourself 
speculating about their participation in 
some of the events you’re reading about. 
You'll begin to see them crying, laughing, 
screaming, fighting. .. . 

And then you’re ready to start your 
book ! 

It’s a pet theory of mine that good 
stories grow out of a violent emotional up- 
heaval on the part of one or more of your 
-haracters and that emotional upsets are 
most frequently precipitated by a fierce and 
deadly conflict—-so get the conflict estab- 
lished near the opening of the story. If at 
all possible, involve your protagonist in it 
directly, and if that can’t be done, arrange 
to have the waves flowing outward from 
this primary conflict knock him off his feet 
into a frantic struggle for survival. In 
Conquest, I sent my hero high-tailing it out 











of Missouri to escape a murder charge in 
the first chapter and involved him in a 
deadly, hand-to-hand battle with a leader 
of the land pirates of Texas in the next 
half-dozen pages. After that, he had to 
keep moving! Similarly, in Bride of the 
Sword, my heroine Manette suffered the 
terrors of kidnapping, brutality and ban- 
ishment while the reader was still settling 
down in his easy chair. 

Feed in the color and the background 
and the essence of the era as you go along 
—-but feed it in in little chunks, like this: 

She swung down from her horse and stared 
breathlessly at the polished cypress door with its 
hand-hammered silver hinges and the massive lock 
that had come straight from Pierre Lafitte’s iron- 
mongery shop in the Rue Liberté behind the 
Cabildo. 

We've given the reader action—and then 
drawn a little picture and given him a 
touch of atmosphere. Or, like this: 

Torches flared and the mule skinners’ crack- 
ling whips threatened Wayne’s tall beaver hat 
as he forced his way across the rough-cobbled 

(Continued on page 60) 














“I can’t make up my mind whether to let him get the girl — or end it happily!” 
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OF COURSE 


ages of innocents 


By Jean Poindexter Colby 


Juvenile Editor, Pellegrini and Cudahy 


A CHILD Is constantly developing in reading 
interest as well as in physical growth. Age 
groups are arbitrary and actually are never 
the same for any two children. We gener- 
alize for the sake of convenience and base 
our grouping on the fact that almost every 
child is ready and eager to learn to read 
by six years of age. 

Before and after the ready-to-read-age, 
the grouping is based on the physical, men- 
tal, and emotional development average as 
found by educators and psychologists. This 
average concerns itself with fairly normal 
children — not those extremely bright or 
those markedly subnormal. The vital thing 
is to think of a child as being a person from 
the start, achieving more and more person- 
ality, confidence, and mental scope until he 
becomes a mature individual. How do 
books fit in with this person’s world? What 
does he need in books? What can he enjoy? 
What is he capable of understanding? 


The Baby Age, 1 and 2 


A child’s first interest in a book is prob- 
ably limited to pictures: identifying famil- 
iar objects like a ball, spoon, brush, or 
comb. My youngest child began to drag 
books around the house, crying, “Read, 
Mumma! Read, Mumma!” at the age of 

(Continued on page 70) 
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THERE ARE PIXIES 


and talking animals and small heroes 
who perform amazing feats—in fact, 
it’s a different world for the 
juvenile writer and his young reader. 


why the Wizard of Oz keeps on selling 


By Frank Baum 


In 1900 a juvenile story of some 40,000 
words—The Wonderful Wizard of Oz— 
was first published. Fifty-two years later, 
having earned several million dollars for 
publishers, producers, author and artists, it 
is still paying substantia] annual royalties. 
What is the secret of this story’s appeal? 
What has made The Wizard of Oz so suc- 
cessful? There are three main factors, all of 
concern to today’s juvenile fantasy writers. 
First, the story is told clearly in simple 
language easily understood by the child 
reader. In preparing the manuscript, the 


author placed on the wall above his desk a 
quotation from the Bible to which he con- 
stantly referred: “When I was a child I 
spoke as a child, I understood as a child, I 
thought as a child.” This is the first lesson 
every juvenile writer must learn. 

Secondly, the story is properly directed 
to a particular age group. In no other field 
of writing is there such a distinct variation 
in the type of appeal required as in the 
juvenile field. There are four divisions, 
each requiring a different approach. Per- 

(Continued on page 36) 


Humpty-Dumpty, Willie Grasshopper, eft al. 


By Florence Wightman Rowland 


REMEMBER THE OLD folk tale Chicken 
Little? When a leaf falls on Henny-Penny 
she thinks the sky is falling and runs to tell 
Ducky-Lucky and the other farm animals. 
What a-hurrying and a-scurrying she goes 
through! And children love it. A child’s 
first means of self-expression is action. He 
enjoys stories full of activity because he 
can understand it. Fiction for tiny tots 
must have rapid and constant change. 

In my story, “Humpty-Dumpty Had a 
Great Fall,” published in Highlights For 
Children, there is a series of happenings 


that keep the child’s attention. The story 
was written because my own children were 
unhappy about Humpty-Dumpty having to 
lie at the foot of the wall. They just 
couldn’t accept the fact that he was hurt. 
So I plotted to put him back on the wall. 
William, the grasshopper, is mainly re- 
sponsible for encouraging Humpty to 
get back on his wall. Benny, the bee, 
supplies the wax to stick together his broken 
pieces. Dennis, the darning-needle, mends 
his clothes as good as new, while Sally, the 
spider, weaves him a ladder up which to 
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climb. In every paragraph something hap- 
pens to interest the tiny tot. 

In the years just before the teen age, 
children become active mentally as well as 
physically. So theif story people should dis- 
cuss, think out their problems, and plan 
what to do. In my recently completed book, 
Five Dragons, slanted toward the 10 to 14- 
year-olds, Wong-Ting, a young Chinese 
boy, through whose eyes the tale is told, 
makes plans and dreains of how he can help 
his family, who are poor. 

The story begins when the father dis- 
covers that the anchor stone is lost. The 
family’s boat-home has drifted downstream 
during the night. While helping to pole 
back again to the fishing ground above the 
market jetty, Wong-Ting dreams about 
what he will buy when he has as many 
His 
grandfather needs a new padded robe, his 
father a new pair of trousers, his mother a 
copper kettle to boil the tea water faster, 
and his eldest brother a sampan so that he 
and his girl can be married. But disaster 
follows disaster. One of the biggest de- 
cisions that Wong-Ting has to make in- 
volves changing his occupation. Both his 
father and brother lie ill with river fever. 
Rice is needed for the hungry mouths. 
Wong-Ting that his great- 
grandfather was not a fisherman as they 
are, but a ferryman. He decides to become 
a ferryman and takes action to that effect. 
So, throughout the story, there is a careful 
mixture of physical and mental activity. 


coppers as he has fingers and _ toes. 


remembers 


Adult fiction seems to have only one 
favorite topic—love In the juvenile field 
there is a wide choice of subject matter. 


The writer can choose among tales of 
achievement, sports, adventure and ex- 
ploration. 


One of my short stories concerns a dog 
derby race. In it, the French Canadian girl 
protagonist, Yvonne Baptiste, looks forward 
to the event, hoping that her brother, 
Dijon, who is ill, will be well enough by 
tomorrow to drive his team in this yearly 
The next morning her 
brother’s sore throat is even worse. He sug- 


sporting event. 


gests that she guide the dogs, even though 
a girl has never before driven in the derby. 
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Yvonne is willing but worried, wanting to 
earn the prize, a fine husky, knowing that 
Dijon needs him for a new lead dog. She 
does win the derby, of course, and the 
young reader is satisfied. 

One caution here: don’t write unhappy 
endings to juvenile stories. Editors won't 
buy them. I had to revise one of my stories 
because young don’t like their 
heroines to die. Since this was a historical 
novel for the early teens, I had kept to the 
facts. I did a rewrite, however, making the 
seriousness of the situation so vague that 
children—who don’t know their California 
history—won’t be saddened by the end. 


readers 


Many of my yarns feature achievement. 
In “Christmas Jn Hidden Valley,” which 
appeared in The American Junior Red 
Cross News, Judson wants to learn how to 
write. He lives on a farm so far away from 
school that he cannot attend. He does not 
want to be like his father, who had to 
make a cross when he signed the land 
deed. How Judson learns to write is the 
story. My book, Austrian Colt, published 
by Macrae-Smith, is also a story of accom- 
plishment. Stefan faces dangers in_ his 
search for his family’s lost horse and over- 
comes them. Likewise, Wong-Ting, in the 
Chinese tale, meets hardships on several 
occasions and figures out a solution each 
time. Children love such displays of cour- 
ageous achievement on the part of their 
fictional heroes. 

A good juvenile story carries an under- 
lying idea that the reader unconsciously 
takes away with him. This is not a moral: 
it is the theme which adds worthwhileness 
to the tale. The theme is often courage, but 
it could be thoughtfulness, unselfishness, 
kindliness, love of country, loyalty to the 
team or the family. 

Glancing through my published juvenile 
fiction, I find that love of family is the 
theme around which I have woven most of 
my stories. Because Stefan, of Austrian 
Colt, wants to help his family, he tries to 
find their lost horse. He does not succeed in 
bringing Jakof home, but he does find a 
mare and her colt. In Five Dragons, pov- 
erty is the ever-pressing obstacle. Wong- 
Ting wants to help, to catch more fish, to 
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ferry more passengers. When he learns 
about the lost bracelet, he fishes for it long 
after the adults have given up the seem- 
ingly hopeless search. It is his persistence, 
born of his desire to help his family, that 
keeps him striving until he succeeds. 

Because story-book characters seem as 
real to young readers as real people, the 
writer in this field must create his fictional 
people with care. I shaped Stefan in 
Austrian Colt from many sources. I built 
him around the qualities I would want my 
son to have. Because I have daughters, I 
studied the best qualities in my neighbors’ 
boys and gave Stefan some of these traits. 
He emerged from a shadowy existence in 
my mind to become for me a real person. 
I thought about him for a long time before 
I started to write. 

Characterization in tales for the tiny tot 
can be merely the blunt statement that 
Mary is selfish because she will not share 
her toys with her brother. That statement 
will satisfy the very young child. But char- 
acterization varies with the age group for 


which you are writing. For the older child, 
you must show this fictional character, 
Mary, snatching away her toys. Only then 
will the reader believe that Mary is actually 
selfish. And then he is prepared to watch 
Mary committing more acts that display 
lack of regard for another’s rights or feel- 
ings. 

One of the best ways to characterize for 
the older child is through conversation. 
With a few well-chosen speeches you can 
establish a boy as a good fellow or a sissy. 
And dialogue can be used not only to char- 
acterize, but also to advance the story. In 
“Christmas In Hidden Valley,” the family 
is a poor farm family. To individualize the 
boy I chose his name with care: Judson. 
I visualized him as living in a valley sur- 
rounded by high mountains and far from 
town and neighbors. In conversation I 
dropped off the “g’s”—used “figgerin’ ” in- 
stead of “figgering’—“kin” for “can,” and 
“Paw and Maw” for “Pa and Ma.” The 
flyer, Mr. Cartright, is speaking: 


“Bet you’re glad about this blizzard, Judson,” 









































‘A is for Apple so big and round — that’s nice.” 








climb. In every paragraph something hap- 
pens to interest the tiny tot. 

In the years just before the teen age, 
children become active mentally as well as 
physically. So theif story people should dis- 
cuss, think out their problems, and plan 
what to do. In my recently completed book, 
Five Dragons, slanted toward the 10 to 14- 
year-olds, Wong-Ting, a young Chinese 
boy, through whose eyes the tale is told, 
makes plans and dreams of how he can help 
his family, who are poor. 

The story begins when the father dis- 
covers that the anchor stone is lost. The 
family’s boat-home has drifted downstream 
during the night. While helping to pole 
back again to the fishing ground above the 
market jetty, Wong-Ting dreams about 
what he will buy when he has as many 
coppers as he has fingers and toes. His 
grandfather needs a new padded robe, his 
father a new pair of trousers, his mother a 
copper kettle to boil the tea water faster, 
and his eldest brother a sampan so that he 
and his girl can be married. But disaster 
follows disaster. One of the biggest de- 
cisions that Wong-Ting has to make in- 
volves changing his occupation. Both his 
father and brother lie ill with river fever. 
Rice is needed for the hungry mouths. 
Wong-Ting that his great- 
grandfather was not a fisherman as they 
are, but a ferryman. He decides to become 
a ferryman and takes action to that effect. 
So, throughout the story, there is a careful 
mixture of physical and mental activity. 


remembers 


Adult fiction seems to have only one 
favorite topic—love In the juvenile field 
there is a wide choice of subject matter. 
The writer can choose among tales of 
achievement, sports, adventure and ex- 
ploration. 

One of my short stories concerns a dog 
derby race. In it, the French Canadian girl 
protagonist, Yvonne Baptiste, looks forward 
to the event, hoping that her brother, 
Dijon, who is ill, will be well enough by 
tomorrow to drive his team in this yearly 


sporting event. The next morning her 


brother’s sore throat is even worse. He sug- 
gests that she guide the dogs, even though 
a girl has never before driven in the derby. 
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Yvonne is willing but worried, wanting to 
earn the prize, a fine husky, knowing that 
Dijon needs him for a new lead dog. She 
does win the derby, of course, and the 
young reader is satisfied. 

One caution here: don’t write unhappy 
endings to juvenile stories. Editors won't 
buy them. I had to revise one of my stories 
because young readers don’t like their 
heroines to die. Since this was a historical 
novel for the carly teens, I had kept to the 
facts. I did a rewrite, however, making the 
seriousness of the situation so vague that 
children—who don’t know their California 
history—won’t be saddened by the end. 

Many of my yarns feature achievement. 
In “Christmas Jn Hidden Valley,” which 
appeared in The American Junior Red 
Cross News, Judson wants to learn how to 
write. He lives on a farm so far away from 
school that he cannot attend. He does not 
want to be like his father, who had to 
make a cross when he signed the land 
deed. How Judson learns to write is the 
story. My book, Austrian Colt, published 
by Macrae-Smith, is also a story of accom- 
plishment. Stefan faces dangers in_ his 
search for his family’s lost horse and over- 
comes them. Likewise, Wong-Ting, in the 
Chinese tale, meets hardships on several 
occasions and figures out a solution each 
time. Children love such displays of cour- 
ageous achievement on the part of their 
fictional heroes. 

A good juvenile story carries an under- 
lying idea that the reader unconsciously 
takes away with him. This is not a moral: 
it is the theme which adds worthwhileness 
to the tale. The theme is often courage, but 
it could be thoughtfulness, unselfishness, 
kindliness, love of country, loyalty to the 
team or the family. 

Glancing through my published juvenile 
fiction, I find that love of family is the 
theme around which I have woven most of 
my stories. Because Stefan, of Austrian 
Colt, wants to help his family, he tries to 
find their lost horse. He does not succeed in 
bringing Jakof home, but he does find a 
mare and her colt. In Five Dragons, pov- 
erty is the ever-pressing obstacle. Wong- 
Ting wants to help, to catch more fish, to 
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ferry more passengers. When he learns 
about the lost bracelet, he fishes for it long 
after the adults have given up the seem- 
ingly hopeless search. It is his persistence, 
born of his desire to help his family, that 
keeps him striving until he succeeds. 

Because story-book characters seem as 
real to young readers as real people, the 
writer in this field must create his fictional 
people with care. I shaped Stefan in 
Ausirian Colt from many sources. I built 
him around the qualities I would want my 
son to have. Because I have daughters, I 
studied the best qualities in my neighbors’ 
boys and gave Stefan some of these traits. 
He emerged from a shadowy existence in 
my mind to become for me a real person. 
I thought about him for a long time before 
I started to write. 

Characterization in tales for the tiny tot 
can be merely the blunt statement that 
Mary is selfish because she will not share 
her toys with her brother. That statement 
will satisfy the very young child. But char- 
acterization varies with the age group for 


which you are writing. For the older child, 
you must show this fictional character, 
Mary, snatching away her toys. Only then 
will the reader believe that Mary is actually 
selfish. And then he is prepared to watch 
Mary committing more acts that display 
lack of regard for another’s rights or feel- 
ings. 

One of the best ways to characterize for 
the older child is through conversation. 
With a few well-chosen speeches you can 
establish a boy as a good fellow or a sissy. 
And dialogue can be used not only to char- 
acterize, but also to advance the story. In 
“Christmas In Hidden Valley,” the family 
is a poor farm family. To individualize the 
boy I chose his name with care: Judson. 
I visualized him as living in a valley sur- 
rounded by high mountains and far from 
town and neighbors. In conversation I 
dropped off the “g’s”—used “figgerin’ ” in- 
stead of “figgering’—“kin” for “can,” and 
“Paw and Maw” for “Pa and Ma.” The 
flyer, Mr. Cartright, is speaking: 


“Bet you’re glad about this blizzard, Judson,” 
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“A is for Apple so big and round — that’s nice.” 








he said. “Looks like you won’t have to go to 
school for quite a while.” 

Juddie looked at the floor, hoping Mr. Cart- 
right would not laugh at him for not havin’ 
larnin’. ‘‘There’s no school here.” 

“You mean to tell me you’ve never been to 
school?” The eyes were friendly enough, but 
Juddie squirmed uneasily as he looked into them. 

He shook his head firmly. “I never bin. Not 
once!” Watching Paw out of the corner of his 
eyes, he added, “I’d go ev’ry day, even Sunday, 
ef I could.” 

In this dialogue, Judson is characterized 
and the plot is advanced. 

Of the three factors in creating a juve- 
nile story, theme, characterization, and plot, 
plot seems to give the most trouble. Over 
the years I have found that my plots usu- 
ally can be divided into four steps. I will 
use “Sky Santa Claus,” sold to the Cana- 
dian Red Cross Junior, to illustrate these 
steps. The story was written after I read an 
article about a minister who was lost in the 
Arctic. He spent the winter in the village 
of his rescuers, teaching them about our 
Yuletide customs. After returning home, 
the minister was so grateful that he ar- 
ranged for an airplane to drop gifts each 
Christmas Eve above the small settlement. 

The first step in plotting I call the 
Precipice because unless the character is 
on the spot, unless something drastic or 
dramatic is about to happen or is happen- 
ing to him, no reader will be interested. 
In the Precipice the main character wants 
to do something, get something, or be some- 
thing. What he desires must be important 
to him and worthwhile. In “Sky Santa 
Claus,” I named the main character, an 
Eskimo boy, Onooka. His Precipice is his 
fear that the airplane will not come, as it 
has come for the past three Christmas Eves. 

It is not enough to have a character on 
the brink of a Precipice; someone or some 
force must be trying to push him into the 
chasm. This second step is the Menace. 
In the Arctic story, the Menace is the high 
wind and the fast approach of complete 
darkness, but it could be another character 
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who is determined that the protagonist 
won’t get what he wants. Or the Menace 
could be the lack of some needed skill or 
information. Whatever it is, it must try 
to prevent the hero from getting what 
he wants. 

The third step in plotting is the Frayed 
Rope. To be salable, a story must have 
a spot where all seems lost. The hero is 
not only at the end of his rope, but it is a 


Frayed Rope. This is the moment when: the 


reader chews his nails and wonders, “Will 
he be saved?” “Can he do it?” In “Sky 
Santa Claus” Onooka sees the Christmas 
tree catch on the underside of the plane. 
Then, as the plane disappears, Onooka 
thinks he saw the tree drop over the sea 
ice. He gets his dog team and drives to 
the place where he thinks the tree fell. 
He finds it, but on the way back to the 
village, the lead dog stops in front of a 
wide opening inthe ice, refusing to jump 
over it. The young reader is asking him: 
self, “Will Onooka get the tree home safe- 
ly?” 2 

The fourth step in plotting is the 
Rescue. Here all questions are answered. 
In my story the Eskimo boy not only 
brings home the tree but the council ap- 
points him to trim it. Onooka is happy and 
the reader is happy. 

One caution: the main character 
should solve his own problem. Never 
allow an act of God to yank him up from 
the Precipice or mend his Frayed Rope 
just in time. Keep the hero a hero all 
the way. Don’t allow adults to help him 
solve his problem. Your young readers 
may resent such interference. Parents are 
part of the necessary background—that is 
all. Of Austrian Colt, one child wrote, 
“Stefan did what no man could do.” An- 
other said, “Austrian Colt was nice, so 
full of adventuring, and Stefan brought 
home a mare and her colt all by himself.” 

(To be concluded in the January Dicest. 
Markets for juvenile mss. will be listed in that 
issue.) 
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CLIPPING BUREAU 


can do for you 


Mainly, it can save you time— 


By Rena M. Vale 


A WRITER HASN’T “arrived” unless he has 
received at least one letter saying, “We are 
holding an important newspaper clipping 
which pertains to you. If you will send 
$1, plus 10 cents mailing costs, we will 
forward the item to you.” 

The first time John Jones, free-lance 
writer, receives such a letter, his imagina- 
tion soars. Has he won the $1,000 contest 
to name a new soap? The advertisement 
announcing the contest stated that winners’ 
names would be carried in leading news- 
papers. He writes a check for $1.10 and 
mails it to the so-called clipping bureau. 
Some time later he receives the clipping, 
an item from the County Seat Gazette, list- 
ing as among those present at a Chamber 
of Commerce banquet John Jones, free- 
lance writer, Catspaw Corner. “Clipped 
by a clipping bureau,” he mutters to him- 
self. Now, he tells himself, he’s wise to 
clipping bureaus. 

But is he? Writer Jones doesn’t realize 
that the racket-bureaus comprise a very 
small segment of the press clipping business 
and that a reliable bureau may be able to 
supply him with material he can use in his 
business. 

How can a writer use a clipping bureau? 

If he plans to do publicity writing of any 
sort, he had better investigate the clipping 
bureaus. Clippings are proof of the public- 


which means money to a writer. 


ity writer’s competence, and unless he is 
in a position to gather the clippings him- 
self, he should, by all means, engage a 
reliable clipping bureau. 

Then there is the matter of book reviews 
and personal publicity. If a writer is 
important enough to have his books re- 
viewed in newspapers throughout the na- 
tion, his time can be spent more profitably 
than in collecting clippings. 

Perhaps the most important way in which 
the average writer can use a press clipping 
bureau—and the one that concerns us in 
this article—is as a source of research 
material. The majority of clipping bureaus 
supply material only from newspapers, 
though some of them, such as Luce’s, cover 
both newspapers and magazines. Others 
contract to furnish clippings from maga- 
zines, then, in turn, buy these clippings 
from American Trade Press, which covers 
magazines exclusively. There are few pub- 
lications issued on a regular basis in the 
United States, including trade papers, 
church and trade-union publications, which 
are not clipped by some clipping bureau. 

First, the writer should carefully analyze 
his own problem. If he has a specific re- 
search problem which involves the use of 
current news items, a clipping bureau may 
be able to help him. For instance, he may 
have an idea for an article on soil conser- 
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vation and need some current material in, 
say, Indiana. If he is reasonably sure that 
a program in that state is receiving pub- 
licity in newspapers, he can save time— 
which equals money—by ordering Indiana 
coverage on that subject. Or, he may be 
a science-fiction writer who needs material 
on some phase of scientific development, 
such as pressurized suits. I used informa- 
tion from a clipping bureau for a science- 
fiction book which Shasta Publishers of 
Chicago have accepted. 

Possibly the writer wants to get into a 
new field of writing. Press clippings may 
help him “bone up” on the subject. Some 
years ago, when commercial aviation was 
spreading its wings, a free-lance writer who 
had no specialty wanted to get into the 
aviation field. In addition to going to the 
public library, he employed a press clipping 
bureau to provide him with clippings on 
the inauguration of new airlines and the 
activities of a number of individuals, such 
as Jack Frye, who were forging ahead in 
commercial aviation. The clippings poured 
in; the bill was high, but the project 


“T’ve read your book, and I must say you handled the plot much better than Maugham! 
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paid off. Soon the writer was making a 
good living as a regular contributor to 
aviation publications. Fortunately, he did 
not ask for service on Col. Charles A. 
Lindbergh. Col. Lindbergh’s experience with 
a press clipping bureau at the time of his 
flight to Paris is a standing joke among the 
clipping “fraternity.” His press agent, an- 
ticipating only slight mention of the Paris 
flight in newspapers, engaged a clipping 
bureau to provide “everything” on it. The 
clippings almost inundated the surprised 
press agent. Col. Lindbergh eventually 
settled the staggering bill. 

Another clipping order which produced 
startling results came from a writer who 
wanted to learn of developments in the 
field of battery-powered materials handling 
trucks. His order read: “If you see the 
word ‘battery,’ take it.’ In his first con- 
signment of clippings, instead of informa- 
tion on battery-powered handling trucks, 
he had a number of clippings which per- 
tained to court cases and arrests involving 
“assault and battery.” This writer’s experi- 
ence points up the first rule in contracting 
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for clipping service: be specific. 

If information on materials handling 
trucks is desired, include a few pictures 
of the equipment and explain that some 
trucks are operated manually, some elec- 
trically, and that of the electric trucks some 
are battery-powered. Readers who mark 
items to be clipped in clipping bureaus are, 
for the most part, women or girls. The 
work is too tedious for men. The salaries 
aren't high because clients won’t pay more 
than a. few cents for “a scrap of paper.” 
Few clipping bureau readers have had 
higher education or business training. 
Therefore, they must rely on the word 
combinations in news columns to identify 
research material. Hence the term, “key 
words.” For instance, the key word for the 
account outlined above was “battery-pow- 
ered” instead of “battery.” 

The more you tell a clipping bureau, the 
better service you’ll get. Clients who are 
vague or secretive seldom get good results. 
Not long ago a free-lance writer, who 
apparently had an assignment he wanted 
to keep secret, engaged a clipping bureau 
to provide him with “news items pertaining 
to fires in hotels in which a safe remains 
intact.” There were no such items during 
the term of his contract, though he had 
to pay for the service. If he had explained 
his assignment to the clipping bureau rep- 
resentative, he might have found that the 
type of material he wanted could be 
worded in a variety of ways, and the broad- 
ened scope of the order might have brought 
him valuable clippings. 

There is the matter of coverage to be 
considered. Newspaper clipping bureaus 
operate on an area basis, and the area of 
coverage must be specified; that is, if mate- 
rial is desired from the state of Indiana, 
this must be specified. Furthermore, there 
are metropolitan daily newspapers, small- 
town dailies and weekly papers in Indiana. 
The metropolitan dailies carry wire service 
material which appears in other papers in 
the same area, and the small-town dailies 
and weeklies carry other syndicated mate- 
rial, such as women’s pages and other 
features. Therefore, wire service and syn- 
dicated columns or features must be taken 
into consideration in ordering clippings. 


For instance, on publicity material, the per- 
son contracting for service may want all 
Associated Press, United Press or Interna- 
tional News Service items from any news- 
paper in which they appear—and should 
so state in his instructions to the bureau. 
On the other hand, a writer needing re- 
search material on a subject such as soil 
tonservation would have no use for excess 
material—and should specify “Local items 
only; no wire service or syndicated ma- 
terial.” 

Reliable clipping bureaus, with the pos- 
sible exception of one which specializes 
in book reviews, Literary Clipping Service, 
don’t maintain files of clippings. Service 
must be ordered on a current basis, al- 
though there is generally a lag of two or 
three days in most clipping bureaus’ read- 
ing. It requires from one to three days to 
get newspapers from a distance, sort them 
so that all editions of one day are together 
for efficient reading purposes, assign them 
to readers, clip them and mail clippings. 

While it’s a good idea to take a page 
from Col. Lindbergh’s book and not allow 
a clipping order to run on unnoticed, it 
is also necessary to allow some time for an 
order to “take hold.” Don’t expect a lapful 
of clippings the day after service is ordered. 
For instance, in 1948 one of Dr. Alfred C. 
Kinscy’s assistants placed an order with a 
Chicago clipping bureau for all reference 
to a forthcoming book, Sexual Behavior in 
the Human Male, and cancelled it a week 
or so later because, in his words, “Nothing 
seems to be forthcoming.” Had he waited 
a month or two-— 

Don’t expect too much of a clipping bu- 
reau. No matter how efficiently it operates, 
it won’t deliver 100° of the items which 
appear. Often matcrial requested by two 
or more clients appears in the same article 
or even “back to back.” There are many 
steps in the usual bureau procedure of 
obtaining publications, reading, clipping, 
editing, sorting and mailing clippings, and 
at every step a mistake can be made. If 
the post office loses a paper, if a reader’s 
mind wanders, if a clipper’s knife slips, if 
a clipping or part of one is dropped on 
a littered floor, the clipping is lost. The 


(Continued on page 76) 











and happy Father’s Day ! 


How—and when—to write and 
market seasonal manuscripts. 


By Owenita Sanderlin 


My FIRST SALE was a crossword puzzle in 
the shape of a shamrock. It sold to Wee 
Wisdom in January, 1940, and appeared, 
of course, in the March issue. Last spring 
my 783rd sale was a short story to Catholic 
Home Messenger. Title: “Merry Christ- 
mas!” The seasonal angle gives an editor a 
reason why he should buy a particular story. 

Most writers, even brand new ones, know 
that seasonal material should be submitted 
from three to eight months ahead of pub- 
lication. But with experience, a writer can 
learn more specifically what is wanted and 
when. Take Christmas stories. I’ve sold 
them as early as February, and by summer 
I’ve begun to receive little notes from the 
editors: “Sorry, we’ve already scheduled 
our fiction for next Christmas.” Several 
editors have suggested that they were look- 
ing for good Christmas stories—one, I re- 
member, in March, one in May. I’ve sold 
quite a few in July. After that, if I have 
any left, I send them to magazines whose 
editors always seem to buy their contents 
as they make up the magazine. The best 
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bet is to start Christmas stories on the 
rounds early in the year, in February or 
March, and retire them for next season 
about September 1, unless you know an 
editor who buys that late or later. 

The other seasons are a different matter. 
Editors can’t afford to buy everything 
ahead and you won’t run into as much 
competition on material slanted for other 
seasons. So send out your St. Patrick’s and 
Father’s Day stories, articles and poems 
around six or seven months ahead and 
keep them going until three or (in the case 
of a weekly publication) two months 
ahead. 

You get to know which magazines buy 
when. Whenever an editor drops you a 
card saying “Too late,” make a note of it; 
note also the date on which an editor 
accepts a seasonal piece. St. Anthony 
Messenger has bought (from my husband 
and me) Christmas stories in February, 
April, May, July, and August; one Valen- 
tine story in August and two in September; 
a St. Patrick’s Day story in October; Easter 
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stories in August, September, two in No- 
vember; a May story in September. The 
Far East has bought football stories in 
March, June, July, August. In my experi- 
ence Jack and Jill buys exactly six months 
ahead, while Baby Talk doesn’t decide un- 
til about two months ahead. 

It’s a good idea not to give a seasonal 
story or article a timely angle. Thus, if you 
write a war-time Christmas story early next 
year, don’t set it in Korea. We can at 
least hope that the Korean War will be 
over by Christmas, 1953. But a story with 
a hero in uniform would be all right, or 
even a foreign occupation story. Likewise, 
avoid dating. If your story doesn’t sell this 
year, it may sell next year. Often I’ve re- 
tired a story after half a dozen trips one 





year, only to sell it at a good price on the 
first trip the following year. The prize 
example of a dated story in my scrap pile is 
a Leap Year Valentine’s Day story—of 
course, I may sell it in 1956! 

How to write seasonal material months 





ahead? How to get into the spirit of it? 
Even more important, how to get ideas? 
Many writers have sweated out a snowy 
yarn on a sweltering July afternoon—that’s 
an occupational hazard. But in July, 
Christmas tends to reduce itself to trite and 
commonplace details: Christmas tree. 
Snow. Toys. Where’s that realistic little 
detail that will give you a fresh, new story 
—the sort of detail that’s all around you in 


December? The Christmas rush, for in- 
stance, that proves almost too much for 
mothers— 

Here’s where some sort of system is 
needed. The ideal way to write a Christ- 
mas story or poem is to write it the day 
before Christmas, or the day after, then 
put it away for several months, take it out, 
polish it up, and send it away. I’ve seen 
this method recommended many times for 
seasonal stories. But I wonder how many 
writers have the determination to write that 
way. I don’t. In the first place, for a house- 
wife—in fact, for any member of a family— 
holidays are hectic times, not easy to write 
through. And then, when I write a story, I 
think it’s the best story I ever wrote. I can’t 
wait to send it out. I never want to put it 
away for a few months, even though I’d 
probably send out better stories if I let 
them cool off, then ripped them apart and 
revised them. 

So I’ve worked out a few dodges to help 
me get into the right spirit for seasonal 
stories and to add the necessary colorful 
details. 

First, I keep a file of magazine articles, 





stories and pictures, by months or seasons. 
Into the December file go Christmas leg- 
ends, ideas for homemade decorations and 
gifts, Christmas stories and poems. If you’ll 
stock up at a newsstand with Christmas is- 
sues just one Christmas, you’re set for years. 
The inexpensive grocery magazines, Wom- 
an’s Day, Better Living, Everywoman’s, 
Family Circle, American Family, are full 
of ideas not only for Christmas but for 
Easter (egg shell art), summer time (gar- 
dening tips), Hallowe’en (party plans), 
etc. You can create even more attractive 
and unusual egg decorations, combine gar- 
dening tips from several magazines, or 
think up variations for Hallowe’en. Just 
the sight of a pumpkin or a witch in an 
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illustration may be enough to set you off. 
In the same way, there’s a general head- 
ing “Winter” in my file, with Grandma 
Moses snow scenes, winter sports and carni- 
val articles and stories, and so on. One of 
my favorite groups is the summertime 
travel collection: articles on the national 
parks, beaches, motoring, unusual places 
to visit. I keep touring maps I get at gas 
stations, pamphlets like the New York 
City Dept. of Commerce’s Visitors Guide 
to New York and the Toronto Star 
tion Guide (Canada). I sent a quarter to 
the U. S. Govt. Printing Office Division of 
Public Documents, Washington 25, D. C.., 
for their Recreational Areas of the United 
States (national parks). And I have those 
fascinating Harian Publications on Freighter 
Life, Ship Lore, Lands in the Sun, etc. 
(Harian’s address is Greenlawn, New York, 
if you’re interested. ) 
Since my _ husband 
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stories, we have a file on cach sport; these 
are arranged according to their time of 
year. We don’t file everything we find, of 
course—you can’t spend too much time 
clipping or you’ll never write—but we file 
anything that particularly appeals to us as 
we read. 

Besides these files of seasonal clippings, 
[ have a notebook which lists in order all 
the holidays, special “weeks,” and_ obser- 
vances of each month gleaned from calen- 
dars and reference books. Suppose it’s late 
summer and you want to do a February 
article. Washington, Lincoln, and Valen- 
tine’s Day come to mind. But would you 
be likely to remember that Brotherhood 
Week comes in February? Or Boy Scout 
Sunday? Here are chances for unusual 
stories, poems, or articles, and if you label 
them “For February Issue” (right above 
word count in upper righthand cerner of 
page one) you will get extra attention from 





“May I deduct the typewriter 





IF YOU’RE LIKE most writers, you’re start- 
ing to ask a few other writers what they 
enter as deductions on their income tax 
forms. After getting a variety of conflicting 
answers, you may end up going to a local 
tax expert. 

“May I deduct the typewriter I bought 
last month?” you ask. 

He quotes you Section 23(a) (1) (A) of 
the Internal Revenue Code which states 
that all the ordinary expenses incurred dur- 
ing the year in carrying on any trade or 
business are deductible. Then he adds: 
“I’m not sure about the typewriter. Of 
course, if you could prove that it is used 
only for manuscripts. . . .” 

“T subscribe to Wrirer’s DicEst,” you 
say. “Can I deduct the cost of my sub- 
scription?” 

The authority is tapping his glasses on 
the edge of his desk. “I wouldn’t know for 
sure,” he says. “Offhand, I’d say no.” 

You thank the man, go home, and may 
finally decide to fill out the short form. 
In doing so, you’re probably losing money. 
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Furthermore, the authority was mistaken: 
WRiTeErR’s Dacest is deductible. 

Writer Jack Lewis, of Queens Village, 
New York, faced with a tax expert who 
wasn’t so expert in handling writers’ prob- 
lems, decided to go for his briefing to the 
top man in his area, Henry L. Hoffman, 
Director of Internal Revenue, Brooklyn, 
New York. This is the letter Lewis got in 
answer to his request for information: 
Dear Sir: 

Reference is made to your communica- 
tion of August 4, 1952, in which you re- 
quest information relative to deductions 
and other matters pertaining to writers. 

Section 23(a)(1)(A) of the Internal 
Revenue Code states in part that generally 
all the ordinary and necessary expenses 
paid or incurred during the taxable year in 
carrying on any trade or business are de- 
ductible. In your communication you indi- 
cate that the members of your group are all 
part-time writers earning from $5 to $100 
per month for their writing efforts. It 
would appear that such income is not de- 
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most editors. For instance, I sold an arti- 
cle “So You Want to Be a Writer?” and 
a play “The Enchanted Typewriter” to 
Manna, the Catholic children’s magazine, 
for February because February is Catholic 
Press Month. Centennials are good bets, 
too. For example, this fall the 500th anni- 
versary of the invention of printing and the 
Gutenberg Bible was the inspiration for 
hundreds of articles in all kinds of maga- 
zines—-and I never thought of doing one 
until it was too late. The U. S. Dept. of 
Commerce puts out a booklet called Special 
Days, Weeks and Months in each year, at 
15 cents a copy. (Supt. of Documents, U. S. 
Govt. Printing Office, Washington 25, 
D. C.) Everything from Poetry Day to 
National Pickle Week! ‘ 
In my notebook, I jot down each seasonal 
tie-up as it occurs to me in the month where 
it belongs-—-with enough detail so that | 
won’t draw a blank when I look at the idea 


in six months. When I want to write a story 
or article for half a year ahead, I consult 
the notebook and there are anywhere from 
10 to 20 ideas (like May Day, Mother’s 
Day, Memorial Day, spring cleaning, lilacs, 
etc.) to write about cach month. To de- 
velop one or more of these ideas, I immerse 
myself in the seasonal file for that month. 
Here’s the way it works. Last December 
I wanted to write a summer ‘piece. | 
looked in the notebook under July and 
August. The Fourth of July left me blank. 
But what about “The Zoo”? That entry 
had been jotted down on a trip to Wash- 
ington the summer before, and I had for- 
gotten it by Christmas. I didn’t need my 
seasonal files for material, since this would 
be personal experience, but you can’t usu- 
ally sell pure reminiscence about a trip you 
took. You have to have an angle, prefer- 
ably aimed at a specific market. So I leafed 
through my summer grocery magazines to 
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rived from a principal business and that the 
income is derived more or less from an ac- 
tivity regarded as a hobby. In this connec- 
tion, hobby expenses are deductible to the 
extent of the income received and any ex- 
penses incurred in excess of such income 
are not deductible. 

The following questions are answered 
with understanding that the writer is en- 
gaged in his principal occupation: 

1. The cost of stationery and photographs 
used for the preparation of manuscripts 
may be deducted as business expense. 

2. Stamps used to mail manuscripts to 

publishers are deductible as business 

expense. 

3. Cost of typewriter ribbons is deducti- 

ble as business expense. 

4. Cost of a typewriter is not deductible 
for an entire year but must be prorated 
by means of depreciation over the esti- 
mated life of the typewriter. 

. Fees paid to agents are deductible 
whether or not the books are sold by 
them. 


w 


6. Tuition fees paid by a writer to better 
his style are a personal expense which 
is net deductible. 

7. A writer may not deduct the cost of 
magazine subscriptions if purchased 
solely for the purpose of studying style. 

8. Subscriptions to writers’ magazines 

which list markets in which to sell 

manuscripts are deductible. 

A writer may show a business loss in 

the event his business expenses are in 

excess of his income. 

10. The expense involved in research work 
is ordinarily added to the cost of pub- 
lishing the article and is not a deducti- 
ble expense. 

11. The cost of copyrighting is a deductible 
item which must be amortized over the 
life of the copyright. Such amount 
may not be deducted in one year. 

It is trusted that the above serves the 
purpose of your inquiry. 
Very truly yours, 
HENRY L. HOFFMAN 
Director of Internal Revenue 
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illustration may be enough to set you off. 
In the same way, there’s a general head- 
ing “Winter” in my file, with Grandma 
Moses snow scenes, winter sports and carni- 
val articles and stories, and so on. One of 
my favorite groups is the summertime 
travel collection: articles on the national 
parks, beaches, motoring, unusual places 
to visit. I keep touring maps I get at gas 
stations, pamphlets like the New York 
City Dept. of Commerce’s Visitors Guide 
to New York and the Toronto Star Vaca- 
tion Guide (Canada). I sent a quarter to 
the U. S. Govt. Printing Office Division of 
Public Documents, Washington 25, D. C., 
for their Recreational Areas of the United 
States (national parks). And I have those 
fascinating Harian Publications on Freighter 
Life, Ship Lore, Lands in the Sun, ete. 
(Harian’s address is Greenlawn, New York, 
if you’re interested. ) 
Since my husband does 


often sports 


stories, we have a file on cach sport; these 
are arranged according to their time of 
year. We don’t file everything we find, of 
course—you can’t spend too much time 
clipping or you’ll never write—but we file 
anything that particularly appeals to us as 
we read. 

Besides these files of seasonal clippings, 
[ have a notebook which lists in order all 
the holidays, special “weeks,” 
vances of each month gleaned from calen- 
dars and reference books. Suppose it’s late 
summer and you want to do a February 
article. Washington, Lincoln, and Valen- 
tine’s Day come to mind. But would you 
be likely to remember that Brotherhood 
Week comes in February? Or Boy Scout 
Sunday? Here chances for unusual 
stories, poems, or articles, and if you label 
them “For February Issue” (right above 
word count in upper righthand corner of 
page one) you will get extra attention from 


and_ obser- 
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“May I deduct the typewriter 





IF YOU'RE LIKE most writers, you’re start- 
ing to ask a few other writers what they 
enter as deductions on their income tax 
forms. After getting a variety of conflicting 
answers, you may end up going to a local 
tax expert. 

“May I deduct the typewriter I bought 
last month?” you ask. 

He quotes you Section 23(a) (1) (A) of 
the Internal Revenue Code which states 
that all the ordinary expenses incurred dur- 
ing the year in carrying on any trade or 
business are deductible. Then he adds: 
“I’m not sure about the typewriter. Of 
course, if you could prove that it is used 
only for manuscripts. . . .” 

“T subscribe to Writrer’s DicEst,” you 
say. “Can I deduct the cost of my sub- 
scription?” 

The authority is tapping his glasses on 
the edge of his desk. “I wouldn’t know for 
sure,” he says. “Offhand, I’d say no.” 

You thank the man, go home, and may 
finally decide to fill out the short form. 
In doing so, you’re probably losing money. 
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Furthermore, the authority was mistaken: 
WRriTeEr’s Dacest is deductible. 

Writer Jack Lewis, of Queens Village, 
New York, faced with a tax expert who 
wasn’t so expert in handling writers’ prob- 
lems, decided to go for his briefing to the 
top man in his area, Henry L. Hoffman, 
Director of Internal Revenue, Brooklyn, 
New York. This is the letter Lewis got in 
answer to his request for information: 
Dear Sir: 

Reference is made to your communica- 
tion of August 4, 1952, in which you re- 
quest information relative to deductions 
and other matters pertaining to writers. 

Section 23(a)(1)(A) of the Internal 
Revenue Code states in part that generally 
all the ordinary and necessary expenses 
paid or incurred during the taxable year in 
carrying on any trade or business are de- 
ductible. In your communication you indi- 
cate that the members of your group are all 
part-time writers earning from $5 to $100 
per month for their writing efforts. It 
would appear that such income is not de- 
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most editors. For instance, I sold an arti- 
cle “So You Want to Be a Writer?” and 
a play “The Enchanted Typewriter” to 
Manna, the Catholic children’s magazine, 
for February because February is Catholic 
Press Month. Centennials are good bets, 
too. For example, this fall the 500th anni- 
versary of the invention of printing and the 
Gutenberg Bible was the inspiration for 
hundreds of articles in all kinds of maga- 
zines—-and 1 never thought of doing one 
until it was too late. The U. S. Dept. of 
Commerce puts out a booklet called Special 
Days, Weeks and Months in each year, at 
15 cents a copy. (Supt. of Documents, U. S. 


Govt. Printing Office, Washington 25, 
D. C.) Everything from Poetry Day to 


National Pickle Week! 

In my notebook, I jot down each seasonal 
tie-up as it occurs to me in the month where 
it belongs--with enough detail so that | 
won’t draw a blank when I look at the idea 


in six months. When TI want to write a story 
or article for half a year ahead, I consult 
the notebook and there are anywhere from 
10 to 20 ideas (like May Day, Mother’s 
Day, Memorial Day, spring cleaning, lilacs, 
etc.) to write about cach month. To de- 
velop one or more of these ideas, I immerse 
myself in the seasonal file for that month. 
Here’s the way it works. Last December 
I wanted to write a summer piece. | 
looked in the notebook under July and 
August. The Fourth of July left me blank. 
But what about “The Zoo”? That entry 
had been jotted down on a trip to Wash- 
ington the summer before, and I had for- 
gotten it by Christmas. I didn’t need my 
seasonal files for material, since this would 
be personal experience, but you can’t usu- 
ally sell pure reminiscence about a trip you 
took. You have to have an angle, prefer- 
ably aimed at a specific market. So I leafed 
through my summer grocery magazines to 
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rived from a principal business and that the 
income is derived more or less from an ac- 
tivity regarded as a hobby. In this connec- 
tion, hobby expenses are deductible to the 
extent of the income received and any ex- 
penses incurred in excess of such income 
are not deductible. 

The following questions are answered 
with understanding that the writer is en- 
gaged in his principal occupation: 

1. The cost of stationery and photographs 
used for the preparation of manuscripts 
may be deducted as business expense. 

2. Stamps used to mail manuscripts to 
publishers are deductible as business 
expense. 

3. Cost of typewriter ribbons is deducti- 
ble as business expense. 

4. Cost of a typewriter is not deductible 

for an entire year but must be prorated 

by means of depreciation over the esti- 
mated life of the typewriter. 

. Fees paid to agents are deductible 
whether or not the books are sold by 
them. 
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6. Tuition fees paid by a writer to better 
his style are a personal expense which 
is not deductible. 

7. A writer may not deduct the cost of 
magazine subscriptions if purchased 
solely for the purpose of studying style. 

8. Subscriptions to writers’ magazines 
which list markets in which to sell 
manuscripts are deductible. 

. A writer may show a business loss in 
the event his business expenses are in 
excess of his income. 

10. The expense involved in research work 
is ordinarily added to the cost of pub- 
lishing the article and is not a deducti- 
ble expense. 

11. The cost of copyrighting is a deductible 
item which must be amortized over the 
life of the copyright. Such amount 
may not be deducted in one year. 

It is trusted that the above serves the 
purpose of your inquiry. 
Very truly yours, 
HENRY L. HOFFMAN 
Director of Internal Revenue 
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see what sort of things they had published. 
A page of unusual birthday party plans 
set off a firecracker. Wouldn’t the zoo be 
a nice place for a birthday party? In fact, 
it had been David's sixth birthday the day 
we were at the zoo. From then on it was 
simple—animal-games, including one in 
which you threw peanuts into a real ele- 
phant’s mouth, pink gas balloons for prizes, 
tips on handling the kids, refreshments, etc. 
I called the piece “Zoo Birthday” and sold 
it to Parents’ Magazine; since Parents’ 
seems to buy a couple of years ahead, you 
may see it next summer. 

I have worked out another system for 
keeping my seasonal material going. I used 
to wonder where I put that St. Patrick’s 
Day story that didn’t sell last year and could 
go out again now; or maybe I’d forget it 
altogether until I came across it one day 
—in March. So I have a cardboard file that 
looks like a big book, and I’ve indexed it by 
month: i.e., in the January page go rejected 
basketball, New Year’s and winter stories, 
articles and poems, in February, Valen- 


tine’s Day material, etc. Clipped to each © 


manuscript is the 3x5 card from my card 
index, telling where it has been submitted— 
although it is often advisable to resubmit in 
the case of seasonal material; try a little 
earlier if the editor said last year that you 
were too late. With this system, all I need 
to do is add the pieces in the January file to 
my regular marketing in June or July, and 
retire the summer manuscripts which I 
won't be sending out until January. Occa- 
sionally, I get so carried away by an idea 
for May—in May—that I go ahead and 
write it. It can be kept in this file, too—it 
will keep. 

Writing by season is a big help when it 
comes to getting ideas and adding color. 
When you add a Christmas tree to a run- 
of-the-mill story you often brighten it up. 
In an Easter story we wrote last year, my 
husband and I used the time-worn theme of 
the “poor little rich” woman who is not 
nearly as happy as another woman who has 
very little. But we built it around an 
“Easter Hat” (the title) which the rich 
woman (peeved because her husband ob- 
jected to the bill) gives to her maid, and 


her maid, too snooty for hand-me-downs, 
gives to a seedy character collecting for a 
church bazaar. At the bazaar it is bought 
with a hard-earned quarter by a little boy 
who gives it to his mother so that she'll 
have a new hat to wear to church Easter 
Sunday. His mother wears it and is trans. 
formed into a beauty, extravagantly ad- 
mired by husband and children. In her 
happiness, she is glimpsed by the discon- 
tented rich woman who passes by in her car. 

Ordinarily it is best to weave the sea- 
sonal angle right in with the story, but I 
have dressed up a few tired manuscripts 
with holiday angles and sold them the first 
trip out—after repeated rejections when 
they were “just stories.” For instance, the 
story of a girl’s first date (with a boy who 
is only taking her to the dance because his 
girl friend has broken her date with him) 
was right out of my life, and I put every- 
thing I had into it, but apparently not 
enough to make it better than all the other 
stories of girls’ first dates. After trying all 
possible markets, I regretfully scrapped the 
story. But a few years later, looking over the 
scrap, I resurrected it, made the dance a 
Valentine Ball since I needed a Valentine 
story, inserted appropriate decorations in 
the high school gym, and sold the ms. the 
first trip out. 

Seasonal poems are many times more 
likely to sell than “just poems.” Take a 
look at the magazines; that’s what they pub- 
lish. I used to send poems regularly to the 
old Love Story when Daisy Bacon was 
editor, and she never once took one that 
wasn’t seasonal—nor did she ever reject 
one that was. “Two Cats” was the name 
of one poem I sold her. I had noticed that 
cats were popular in Love Story, especially 
Persian cats, and I wanted to write a Hal- 
lowe’en poem. Result: a Persian cat versus 
a witch’s black cat! 

The juveniles, too, thrive on seasonal 
material. I’ve sold Jack and Jill an “open- 
ing of school” story for September, a 
Christmas poem, a seed-planting poem for 
spring, an Easter song and, as I recall, only 
one story with no seasonal tie-up. St. An- 
thony Messenger, which pays around $90 

(Continued on page 75) 
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By Ernest W. Fair 


President, Associated Business Writers of America 


how to make 


$100 a day on the road 


THE OLD PROVERB about rolling stones gath- 
ering no moss may be applicable in many 
fields but not in business journalism, as 
many of us are proving today. 

More than one writer, burned financially 
by a couple of road trips, shies away from 
such ventures in the future. You can easily 
lose money on road trips, but, on the other 
hand, if your efforts are properly directed, 
there’s opportunity for good profits. One 
business journalist I know, who had been 
working at a $250 net return per month 
pace in his own town, reached the point of 
market saturation. He decided that to hold 
his favorite accounts he had better start 
traveling. Keeping the same accounts he 
had been selling regularly, this writer 
doubled his net return within three months 
by spending half his time “on the road.” 
The reason was simple—any given business 
publication may use but one story a year 
from a given city. But the same market may 
buy every month from the same writer if 
the stories can be scattered geographically. 

There’s no point in traveling far distances. 
Experience has taught me that the costs of 


leaping great distances from your home base 
are too great to justify the ventures, unless 
you plan to stay out for a long period of 
time. Bert Dale, one of the country’s top 
business writers, is the exception, but Bert 
is strictly a traveling writer. He stays on the 
road 12 months of the year and works from 
one end of the continent to the other. I 
doubt very much if Bert could do this, how- 
ever, if he were not working under monthly 
retainers as a field editor for a select group 
of publications—such as Restaurant Equip- 
ment Dealer, Institutional Food Whole- 
saler, and others. 

Many of us travel extensively in limited 
areas. My own territory covers the South- 
west, Al Nelson does handsomely in the 
upper Midwestern states, Benedict Kruse 
works the Central states, John Stanard, the 
Southern states, Bob Welch in the West— 
and there are many more. A field trip of a 
week that includes less than 500 miles of 
actual traveling can be a profitable week 
for a business writer, everi one with limited 
experience and only a few markets. 
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Most writers object because of the cost 
of an automobile. If 85 per cent of the 
mileage they put on an automobile in a 
year, however, is business mileage, they can 
deduct its depreciation from their income 
tax. The cost factor on one’s automobile de- 
pends entirely upon the type of car being 
used. Naturally, per mile operational cost 
on a Buick will be greater than on a Chev- 
rolet as will the depreciation cost. In his 
own accounting, the best policy a writer can 
follow is to figure on a basis of allowable 
income tax deductions from the experience 
of major business concerns. Not long ago 
the St. Louis Chamber of Commerce made 
a survey on this point which covered the 
hundred 
firms. Their cost figure ranged all the way 
from 5 cents to 10 cents per mile. I un- 
derstand that a number of our biggest cor- 
porations figure 7 cents a mile, not only 
for accounting purposes but also for income 
tax deduction allowances. This is the figure 
I use in my own accounting, the charge 
made to an editor on a specific assignment 
covering travel. Since I use a big car for 
reasons of comfort, speed and time factors, 
I have a feeling that the actual cost of my 
car is closer to 10 cents per mile. 

The first step in making travel work 
profitable is to line up at least 10 good mar- 
kets and preferably even 20. Since editors’ 
needs vary from time to time, query before 
starting out on any trip, giving each editor 
the name of every city and town you intend 
to visit. Here’s a typical query letter ex- 
tract: 


experiences of several business 


Preliminary investigation that I have 
made shows there is an excellent story 
at Slick, Oklahoma, wherein the Em- 
erson Hardware Store has sold some 
20,000 feet of rope in a two-day special 
event. If the story and the subject in- 
terest you please advise by return mail 
as this city will be covered on my next 


field trip. 


Or, in most cases, the query will be a gen- 
eral searching for leads, such as: 
This trip will take me through Dal- 
las, Houston, El Paso and Albuquerque. 
It occurs to me that you may have 
some leads for stories in these cities 


which I will be glad to look into while 

I am there. 
Almost every editor will give a writer an 
answer to such a specific request. If he has 
a lead he will forward it. He will say that 
he has had nothing from El Paso and Albu- 
querque for two years and will welcome 
anything good you can find. That’s enough 
go-ahead for any business journalist worthy 
of his name. Such commitments assure you 
of a successful trip for they remove much 
of the element of speculation on the stories 
and pictures you will obtain. 





Establish a minimum rate of 2 cents a 
word on all commitments. Any of the men 
mentioned above will tell you that interview 
work on the road cannot be done profitably 
for less than this figure. Most of us who 
have been in the business for many years 
set our minimum much higher. 

The photo rate should be set at either 
$4 or $5. In my own case I have agree- 
ments on word Iengths and number of pho- 
tographs or a minimum guarantee on each 
story (depending on the amount of work 
involved) to assure that there will be no 
heavy trimming after the work is delivered. 
If an editor wants to see eight pictures but 
will use only three or four, you can save 
money by sending him the negatives or con- 
tact prints from which to choose—don’'t 
make enlargements of everything you shoot. 
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I am assuming that you do your own pho- 
tographic work; most of us have found this 
procedure most profitable. If you do not 
have your own equipment as yet, you can 
make arrangements by mail in advance for 
photographic service. Get names of pho- 
tographers from the Photographers Associa- 
tion of America or the Photographic Society 
of America directories (your local photogra- 
phers have these), from telephone direc- 
tories in the local directory library, or from 
a local photo supply wholesaler. He will 
make recommendations because it is his 
business to help his customers make more 
money and you are a prospective customer 
for his customers. 

I write ahead a week or 10 days before to 
the various individuals I plan to interview. 
In these letters I introduce myself, tell them 
what I have in mind, and explain that 
there are no obligations on their part. The 
latter is important, for all strangers are 
under suspicion. Here is a typical letter of 
introduction: 


Dear Mr. Brown: 

As you may have noticed in reading 
the Bagle Review it is my pleasure to 
be among the business writers whose 
stories appear therein. 

I understand that your firm has a 
good story that needs telling. I will be 
in your city next Tuesday and hope 
you can spare me a few moments for 
an interview. 

Please be assured that there is no 
obligation of any kind on your part 
involved. The Bagle Review feels it is 
a privilege to present the story of your 
firm in its pages and compensates me 
for securing and preparing it. 

For road trips, some writers send a stand- 
ard list of questions ahead to the subject, 
hoping that these will be filled out and 
ready when they arrive. But it takes an ex- 
perienced trade journalist to make up a list 
which will produce good results. It is cer- 
tainly advisable, if such procedure is used, 
to have a separate list for each field of busi- 
ness. I prefer to use a single paragraph of 
my advance letter to explain to the prospect 
that I’m looking for the idea he has de- 


veloped which has been most profitable for 
his business. It pays also to point out in 
your letter that the pages of the magazine 
you represent are devoted to recording such 
ideas so that businessmen can swap them to 
their mutual benefit. 

Advance letters are of enormous value in 
that they will cut your interview time in 
half in most instances and assure you of at 
least an extra interview every day. If you 
do not have interview prospects from di- 
rect assignment, then leads can be obtained 
from local wholesalers or offices of state- 
wide trade associations. It will pay a writer 
to spend a day before he leaves on a 10-day 
trip securing such leads. 

Most losses on road trips come through 
time wastage in rushing around looking for 
possible stories. Real profits in field work 
for trade journals result when the writer’s 
schedule is planned well in advance. 

From a time standpoint, route planning 
is an important factor in advance sched- 
uling. If your first stop involves a drive of 
500 miles, you have to charge off one full 
day with no return on your trip. But if your 
first stop can be a 50-mile hop, you need 
start only an hour earlier and you can get 
in a full day’s werk. Where longer jumps 
are necessary, I split them in half by mak- 
ing one leg from the close of the business 
day until late that night and the second 
leg with an early start on the next day. 
Thus, no interview time is lost. 

Some writers work under the delusion 
that you can interview only from 9:30 in 
the morning until 11:30 and from 1:30 to 
3:30 in the afternoon. Such a schedule gives 
little opportunity for more than two inter- 
views a day—if the interviews are done 
right. My solution to this problem is to 
carry magazines on my list which cover 
fields where businessmen have an 8:00 a. m. 
to 6:00 p. m. work day. In some instances, 
you can make appointments as early as 
8:00 a. m. a day ahead. Most jobbers and 
wholesalers are at their desks early and 
prefer to talk first thing in the morning. 
So do men who operate service establish- 
ments such as garages, service stations, shoe 
shops, groceries, drug stores, etc. Also, your 
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schedule can include at least one field where 
you can get an early-evening interview, 
such as retail drug, tourist court, service 
station, restaurant, hotel, etc. With a well- 
planned list of magazines, the writer can 
secure from four to six interviews a day— 
and I mean worthwhile interviews, not fast 
“snow-jobs.” 

I set an average monetary goal per day 
for the entire trip and count in any time 
lost to travel: I must gross $100 a day. I 
know two or three other traveling writers 
who use the same figure. Profits have been 
much better in my own work under this 
daily quota than by getting any fixed num- 
ber of interviews. Such a goal calls for a lot 
of hard work every day you are on the road, 
but when your return can be $100 or better 
a day you can afford to burn up a lot of 
energy for 10 or 12 days. 

I develop my negatives at night to make 
certain that I have not missed an important 
shot. If I’m missing one, I reshoot that pic- 
ture before leaving town the next morning. 
My entire outfit fits into a fairly small 
cardboard carton and consists of a gallon 
of developer, of hypo, and of developer re- 
plenisher, a 4x5 daylight developing tank, 
a thermometer, changing bag, sponge, line 
of heavy cord and clothes pins. The cost 
of such an outfit will seldom exceed $15 
and that includes the original photographic 
chemicals which you mix yourself from pre- 
pared solutions obtainable at any photo 
supply store. 

If time is available, I prefer to write 
stories in the evenings, too. I get better re- 
sults when I write while my notes are hot. 
Benedict Kruse of Chicago and Ed Lucas 
of Seattle have another good way—they use 
portable recorders and dash off stories either 
in the evenings or en route from city to 
city. 

If you’re trying to make money by travel- 
ing in business journalism, keep a detailed 
and accurate record as you go along. This 
is not only advisable from the standpoint of 
finding loopholes in your profit-making, but 
also from the income tax standpoint. Busi- 
ness expenses are deductible. Uncle Sam’s 
tax men won’t permit you to deduct just 
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anything, however, and they’re strict in de- 
manding receipts on some expenditures. I 
use a single summary sheet for each trip. 
It shows car mileage, dates, cities visited, 
and summarizes expenditures in one col- 
umn; opposite are listed the stories secured. 
When checks come in, amounts are entered 
in the second column. This sheet serves as 
an accurate record for Uncle Sam and for 
me. 

I note details in a small travel expense 
book secured free from the Standard Ojl 
Company and called Personalized Tourist 
Information. I put down all deductible ex- 
penses as they occur, with names and dates. 
Receipts are required covering hotel and 
motel expenses, gasoline and oil and any 
other major items. Mea] expenditures and 
tips need only be recorded. This little book- 
let comes in an envelope into which receipts 
from the trip can also be dropped. 

The business writer can make extra 
profits from road trips by having a chart of 
his best markets on the seat beside him in 
the car. He may spot an unusual sign or 
billboard or merchandising idea that can be 
turned into an extra $5 or $10 check if he 
has his markets well in mind before he 
starts the trip and keeps reviewing them. 
He also has an opportunity to secure shots 
for his morgue. A group of 8 or 10 pictures 
on one subject, taken here and there, can 
result in a good sale. My brother, William 
A. Fair, recently sold to the Midwestern 
Druggist a layout of pictures covering 
unusual uses to which druggists put the 
familiar mortar and pestle of the trade in 
their exterior advertising. 

An editor may use but one story a year 
from your town. On the other hand, he 
may use from three to four from the terri- 
tory surrounding your city. If the editor 
knows that he can depend on you to de- 
liver him a steady flow of top stories from 
a given area, he’s going to give you as a 
writer a lot more favorable treatment than 
he would otherwise. I have been traveling 
for over 10 years and today make an aver- 
age of two trips a month. I know that it 
pays the business journalist to be a “rolling 
stone.” 
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“Hon, were you expecting a check from the Saturday Evening Pos 





t?” 








Why the Wizard of Oz Keeps on Selling 


(Continued from page 19) 


sonally, I have classified them as: “tender 
age” from 2 to 6; “juniors” from 6 to 10; 
“teens” from 10 to 14; “adolescents” from 
14 to 20. 

The Wizard of Oz was written to inter- 
est the “tender age” class but it did more 
than that—it also interested the adults who 
had to read the story to the little ones. 
That’s one of the big secrets of writing for 
this early age group. To appeal to the 
parents the story must contain humor, often 
subtle, and an undercurrent of philosophy 
which they will recognize and chuckle over, 
and which will make it for them more than 
just a child’s story. 

The Wizard of Oz fantasy is woven out 
of commonplace material. That is the third 
basic reason for its success. Reality and un- 
reality are so entwined that it is often diffi- 
cult to know where one leaves off and the 
other begins. Today’s fantasy stories for 
children must be based on everyday, logical 
conditions and facts, must be fantastic at 
the same time, and must also observe estab- 
lished story telling practices. 

The principal character must be brought 
into the story immediately in such a way 
as to create interest on the part of the 
reader. The character must be attempting 
to accomplish something logical that is of 
vital importance to him. The object must 
be well within the comprehension of the 
reader — according to the age group for 
which you are writing—and it should 
be something the reader would try to attain 
if he were in the same situation. There 
must be obstacles and complications—the 
blocking forces—which keep the leading 
character from succeeding. The resulting 
struggle provides the dramatic highlights of 
important events and scenes. The mount- 
ing action results in a big crisis when there 
seems to be no way out of the difficulty, 





Frank Baum, oldest son of Lyman Frank 
Baum, author of The Wizard of Oz, is a 
retired Army colonel. He was his father’s 
assistant in the latter’s last writing years, 
has turned out two Oz books himself, and 
was responsible for selling movie rights to 


The Wizard of Oz. 
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but the climax brings a happy ending 


which satisfies the reader. Of course, there | 


is “planting” and foreshadowing of events, 
character traits and objects which will later 
on have a vital part in the story. 

Let’s analyze The Wizard of Oz with 
the above remarks in mind. The opening 
scene depicts a logical situation. A little 
girl living on the Kansas prairie is caught 
in a cyclone which carries away her house 
while she and her little dog are inside, But 
in the story, the storm lands the little girl's 
home in a mythical country—the Land of 
Oz. Her problem is to get back home to 
Kansas. 

There are blocking forces to cause 
trouble—the Deadly Poppy Field, the 
Fighting Trees, the Hammerheads, the 
Kalidahs and the broad river to cross with 
no boat or bridge available. Through it all, 
however, nothing happens to the leading 
character to make her afraid and thereby 
frighten the little reader. A child can carry 
this story into the darkness of night without 
fear of harm from any of the quaint char- 
acters. 

The odd characters are logically ex- 
plained. For example, the Scarecrow was 
made by a farmer to keep the crows from 
his field. Although he stuffed the head as 
well as the body, the farmer neglected to 
put in any brains. The Tin Woodman 
chopped trees for a living. But he acci- 
dentally kept chopping off parts of his body 
which he had replaced by new parts made 
of tin. When they made his tin body they 
forgot to put in a heart. 

Contrast is used throughout the book. 
There is the Lion who is always telling how 
cowardly he is, but who invariably proves 
to be the bravest member of the party; the 
Scarecrow who complains of lack of brains, 
yct is the one to solve every tough problem; 
the Tin Woodman who has no heart, yet is 
so kind and gentle that he cannot bear to 
injure the smallest ant in his path; the 
Wizard who is thought to be the greatest 
magician in the land, yet who turns out to 
be a fake and a humbug. 

An example of whimsical humor is found 
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when the Cowardly Lion demands he be 
given courage. ‘Vhe Wizard hands him a 
bowl of liquid to drink. When the Lion 
wants to know what it is, the Wizard ex- 
plains: “If it were inside you it would be 
courage. You know of course that courage 
js always inside one so this really cannot be 
called courage until you have swallowed 
it” This sort of touch appeals to the 
parent who has to read aloud to the child. 

The silver shoes, which eventually are 
instrumental in getting the little girl back 
to Kansas, are “planted.” There is a fore- 
shadowing of danger when the Munchkins 
say there is no way to get out of the Land 
of Oz. They tell the lead character: “You 
must pass through rough and dangerous 
places before you reach the end of you 
journey” to sce Oz in the Emerald City. 
There are many other instances of “plants” 
and foreshadowing. 

The Wizard of Oz is told chronologically 
so that childish minds may easily follow the 
sequence of events. The story leaves the 
reader with a feeling that it all could have 
happened just as it was told. And the end 
is not spoiled by the author’s explanation 
that these marvelous adventures were a 
dream or a hallucination. Never attempt 
to explain fantasy. 

In writing this book, the author refrained 
from the use of certain incidents and situa- 
tions, either because “tender age” minds 
could not grasp their import or because he 
felt it unwise to draw attention to them. 
No mention is made of love or marriage: of 
death or sickness; of killing human beings. 
There is no use of such trite fairy tale 
devices as genie, dwarf or ogre. No blood- 
curdling or disagreeable incidents occur. 
And no attempt is made to impress a moral 
on the child’s mind. The Wizard of Oz is 
pure entertainment. 

Everyone loves to laugh and children 
especially enjoy secing the funny side of 
life. So be sure to inject plenty of humor 
into a child’s story. Write of scenes and per- 
sonalities that are common to everyday life 
so that the child may easily enter emotion- 
ally into the spirit of your story. Avoid de- 
scriptive writing about characters, places or 
events; it slows up the story and nothing 


evaporates faster that a child’s 
when no action is taking place. And never 
insult your audience by “sillyfying” instead 
of simplifying. 

Some writers believe that the potential 
market for juvenile stories is rapidly dimin- 
ishing due to young folks having many out- 
side interests provided by autos, radio, 
movies and television. While this may be 
true to extent of the “juniors,” 
“teens” and “adolescent” groups, it is not 
true of the “tender age” class. According 
to the records of the Federal Security 
Agency (Public Health Service), the an- 
nual birth rate in this country is in excess 
of three and a quarter million. Over three 
million children survive to the age of 14 
and older each year. There’s your potential 
market! 

Who among us would not give much to 
experience again the thrills, joys, even the 
disappointments of childhood. Although 
you cannot turn backward on your journey, 
you can lead the little ones into lands of 
make-believe and them to follow 
pathways you walked long ago. For of 
course there are pixies, and fairies, and 
elves! Without the tales of fantasy which 
for generations have stimulated the imagi- 
nations of men, the marvels of today—the 
happy marvels—might never shave been 
attained. 
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By Harriet A. Bradfield 


FAWCETT IS ALL set to lead the men’s field, 
with True, tops in the monthly class, and 
two up and coming bi-monthlies, which 
will probably be monthlies as soon as a few 
issues have proved their reader-appeal. 

Adam, third of the group to appear on 
‘the newsstands, did so well with its first 
issue—a title-tester—that it is now on a 
regular bi-monthly schedule. Joseph Co- 
rona has been transferred from True Police 
Cases to be the editor. The next issue will 
be on the newsstands for 25c during the 
last week in January. Most of the ma- 
terial sought for Adam—A Man’s Maga- 
zine will be factual pieces with narrative 
treatment. Exposés will be important. Also, 
the editor plans to give readers an exciting 
blend of stories dealing with sex, crime, 
sport, and adventure, with one or two fic- 
tion pieces in each issue. The choice always 
will be the type of reading that appeals 
to men—pieces of life in the raw in the 
U. S. and elsewhere. Not wanted are run- 
of-the-mill, blood-and-guts-in-Korea type 
of breathtaking experiences in the arctic 
and the jungles. A brief query is always 
in order. 

Keep in mind, Corona advises, that the 
approach should be colorful; even in arti- 
cle-type pieces he wants a story thread 
woven throughout. He insists on authen- 
ticity of material. Reportorial style, how- 
ever, is out. He prefers writing packed 
with atmosphere, realistic characterization 
and lively phrases. Present your facts with 
colorful, drama-packed anecdotes. Corona 
sets no bounds to the subject matter, as 
long as it appeals to men. Photographs will 
be important—stark realism is what this 
editor wants. 

Payment runs from $250 to $500 for a 
fact story or article to 5,000 words; for 
shorter pieces, according to merit in the 
editor’s judgment—all on acceptance. Pay- 
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ment for fiction is at the author’s estab. | 
lished rate with Fawcett, or, if he has not 
sold there, at the company’s usual rate for 
first-comers. Writing must be good to hit 
this market. Address Adam—A Man’; 
Magazine, 67 West 44th Street, New York 
36, N. Y. 

Andrew Hecht, editor of Cavalier, the 
second Fawcett men’s book, told me that | 
the requirements given in the “Market Let- 
ter” for June still hold good. About 30 per- 
cent of the material in this bi-monthly is 
men’s fiction in lengths from 1,000 to 5,000 
words. The emphasis is still on articles, 
however, with 2,500 words the best length | 
for acceptance. Rates are in line with those 
on other Fawcett magazines. The base rate | 
for cartoons is $30, with an upgrade to | 
consistent sellers which may hit $50. The 
same address for Cavalier as for Adam. 

Fawcett’s True, which is edited by Ken 
Purdy, now has a circulation of 1,775,000 
—untouched by any other magazine in the 
men’s field. It pays top prices, meeting the 
big weeklies on rates to newcomers to its 
pages. But the editors do not quote prices 
since these depend on subject, writing, 
quality, etc. 

The editors like a narrative style (built 
around a personality or a situation) which 
flows along easily. A good piece for this 
market must always carry an air of authen- 
ticity. Writers should know by now that 
nothing fictional is used here. If a writer 
gets a reject for a well-written piece with 
good ideas, it probably doesn’t sound ab- 
solutely true. 

Material may be in the field of sports, 
historical, Western, personality, fact-mys- 
tery, or adventure. Lengths average 2,000 
to 5,000 words, with the book-length about 
20,000 words. There is a market for 1,000- 
word short features, if exceptional. Good 
photo stories are used from time to time. 
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Editor Credits Palmer for Success 


“J had never written a line in my life before starting the Palmer course, yet 
after completing only a few lessons I started to market my articles. Soon I 
unable to write fast enough to keep up with my sales. If I could personally meet 
each prospective Palmer student, I know I could convince him of the value of 
Palmer training. Anyone who likes to write and will follow your simple instruc- 
tions should certainly succeed in this profession.” —Hugh G. Jarman, Montreal, Que. 
(Mr. Farman is now editor of a Canadian magazine.) 


was 


This Free Lesson May Mean 
an Extra $150 a Month to You 


How Does Your Own Success 
Compare With These? 


New Writer Credits Palmer for Success 


“After only half a dozen lessons 
I sold my first article (to U. S. 
Camera). I then re-wrote it and 
sold it to another publication, 
and recently adapted it for a 
third. The success I have been 
having with my first commercial 
writing has been due to the help- 
ful supervision and encouragement received from 
the Palmer staff.”—Mrs. Elizabeth N. Halburnt, 
Knoxville, Tenn. 


(Note: Mrs. Halburnt has since written us about 


' some worthwhile work she has done as Publicity 


Director for a local organization. ) 


Student Makes $150 Sale to Top 
Magazine 


“T have had fifteen years professional experience 
as a newspaper writer. However, the Palmer course 
helped me in understanding the difference between 
writing for newspapers and magazines, and before 
completing it I made a sale to one of the top ten 
magazines in national circulation for $150. It was 
an article on child care, and was a rewrite of the 
article I prepared for the second article assign- 
ment.”——Edmee B. Nash, Glendale, Mo. 


Student Sells to Household 


“My first sale was written soon after I finished 
the first lesson on article writing. It was an article 
titled “Dates by the Bushel,” about the date 
complications arising with four teenage daughters 
in the family. Sold to Household for over 3c 
a word. 

_“Glad to recommend Palmer course. It pro- 
vides training that is necessary to make manu- 
scripts sell. Lessons are so clearly explained it is 
a real pleasure to work out the assignments. 
Instructors have a personal interest and praise 
when it is deserved, but also tell the student when 
he is wrong.” —Genevieve Thompson, Oil City, Pa. 


Free Lesson Shows How You Learn 
at Home to Write Better Short Stories, 
Mysteries, Articles 


Famous authors and scores of successful stu- 
dents and graduates endorse Palmer home-study 
training. So you can see for yourself how inter- 
esting, how helpful it may be to you, we make 
this generous free offer to send you: 


(A) sample lesson of our proven home-study 
course, with 


actual writing assignments showing how 


(B) a 
you learn by doing; 


typical answers showing how professional 
writers actually do the work; 


illustrated 40-page book ‘‘The Art of 
Writing Salable Stories” describing op- 
portunities for writers; details of our 
complete instruction by our staff of pro- 
fessional writers; and what students, 
graduates, and famous authors, including 
Rupert Hughes, Gertrude Atherton, and 
others, say about Palmer Training. 


(C) 


(D 


~ 


Here is your opportunity to learn, without cost 
or obligation, how Palmer home-study training 
may help you as a writer. Send today. 





Palmer Institute of : y 
. Vv! 
Authorship, Est. 1917 | “PPr°’* 
Member, National Home Study Council for 
1680 N. Sycamore, Desk J-122 Veterans 
Hollywood 28, California 











Palmer Institute of Authorship 


1680 N. Sycamore 
LESSON Hollywood 28, Calif., Desk J-122 


Please send me free sample lesson with typical writing 
assignment and free book which explains how I may in- 
crease my income from writing. This is confidential. No 
salesman will call. 


Mr. 
M Eee OD... cpiucendaes eae etbesbeds Gees esewennseeseutseoss 


Miss 


Address 

















It is always safe to query with an outline, 
especially if you haven’t sold to True. 


Address: 67 W. 44th Strect, New York 
36, N. Y. 
Eleanor Pollack, managing editor of 


Charm, has been named editor of the new 
Macfadden variety-store magazine, Family 
Life. She went to the Macfadden office 
about the first of December. The address: 
205 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


A New Man’s Day 


At Hillman Publications, a change being 
made in Man’s Day virtually turns it into 
a new magazine. John M. Ross takes over 
the bi-monthly which Hugh Layne handled 


for two issues. The whole book will be 


ore 


pepped up, with an emphasis on qualit, | 
a kodachrome cover and inside color, and 
name writers for the lead pieces. 
Excitement, adventure, exposés—anything| 
for men intelligently handled and authent; | 
will sell here. The editor is not looking for ji | 
phony pieces or trite material, such as ¢, | 
posts of New Orleans, but he ieee consider 
some GI stuff, war, science, humor, aut 
hunting, fishing, and spectator Sports, | 
Length of features is up to 2,500 word, 
with checks of $200 to $300 in payment 
Shorter articles, 1,200 to 1,500 words, bring 
checks of $150 to $200, on acceptaner, 
Short filler material of about 500 wor 
rates $50 to $75. Cartoons draw up to $3. 





Fiction, mostly Westerns and mysteries, | 
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“It’s a new kind of Western. The Indians chase the cowboys. 
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There are 85,000 


Indians who'll buy a copy each.” 
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ON quality | averages 9,000 words and is paid for at 
€ color, an $350 to $450, on acceptance. A_book- CAN WE MAKE YOUR 
- length which appears in the back of the 

"S—anything | pook usually consists of excerpts from cur- FIR ALE ALSO? 
nd authentic rent fiction to which second serial rights ST S B 
t looking for | have been bought. Man’s Day material 
such as ex.) hould be addressed to 535 Fifth Avenue, We sold O RUGGED LAND OF 





loes consider | New York 17, N. Y. GOLD! by Martha Martin to the Mac- 
. ° ‘ N id . 
ene aut, = The Volitant Magazine Group, 105 East millan Company. So far $2500 have 
HOT sports, Fash Street, has dropped several titles: been paid on this book and it is not yet 
500 Words, TY Show, Auto Sport Review. It has in print. A condensation of it will ap- 
i fy added a small humor magazine, Keyhole, | pear in 1953 in Ladies’ Home Journal. 

vor . r . . ’ r ° e 
8, bring edited by George Unger; Action, a man’s | We are sure it will become a best seller 

ce e ' . : , ; 
500" ealk magazine, bi-monthly, edited by Adrian for 1953. 
oe Lopez; and Picture Fun, another bi-month- : be cicfe . ‘ 
y up to $25, ly edited by Lopez If impersonal rejection slips have dis- 
1 mysteries |’ ‘ couraged you don’t give up till you have 
Only five of the magazines here buy from Pe ile : a 
, ; ' ; pore tried us. You will not be the first one, 
free lancers. Famous Police Cases, edited ; : 

perhaps, for whom we will have sold 





| by Everett Meyers, uses fact-detective stories 
which average 3,500 werds in length. Pay- 
ment is good: $100 to $125, on acceptance. 


that 10-time rejected story, novel, article 
or book. Why not take advantage of our 


wea 


with pictures $6 each, also on acceptance. 17 years of experience in this line? 
‘ Much material for the new Action is as- Terms: 109¢ commission on all Ameri- 
. signed, but the market is open for true can and 15% on all foreign sales. The 
adventure stories with rugged masculine | fee is $1 per 1,000 words, with a mini- 
‘ | approach. Writing has to be good. Lengths | mum of $5 for any single script up to 
should never run much over 2,500 words. 5,000 words. To avoid delays, scripts 


= Payment for these is 4 cents a word, on ac- 
ceptance. Action does not use ‘fiction, 
poetry, fillers, or short material. 


should be sent with fees and self- 
addressed, stamped envelope. 


Three other magazines here buy outside SPECIAL BOOK RATES: Because of 


pa material: Man to Man, Sir!, and Mr. — publishers’ unprecedent demand for fic- 
all in the men’s field. Fiction should have | tion and non-fiction books, we shall read 
ey strong male appeal and run 1,500 to 2,000 | any book-length script, up to 80,000 
words. Articles may include any subject | words, for a $5 fee, and either under- 
| of interest to men: adventure, sports, his- | take the sale at once or give an honest 
i torical articles with romantic background, | appraisal. 
_— | crime stories (not fact-detective )—some- 
thing not well known or an eye-witness | NOVELS ARE ESPECIALLY WANTED 
story of a well-known crime—in lengths BY PUBLISHERS 
under 3,000 words. Picture stories are used No fees for established writers. We pre- 
if they have strictly male appeal, especially ig ease } fr i Me ol 
h: hunting and fishing experiences. sa _ beg ee ee ee 
Cnt ee EO their manuscripts. 
ayment on these t 
ceptance and depends on subject matter | On the first sale for beginners the fee is 
and quality of writing; they have paid refunded—and no fees for further sales. 
$90 for a 2,000-word article which needed 
much rewriting and as high as 10 cents 
a word for top material. W. W. Scott edits MAN USCRIPT BU REAU 
85,000 hn to Man. Sir! is handled by Adrian 154 Nassau Street — Tribune Bldg. 
pez, and Mr. Magazine is handled by New York 38, N. Y. 








Arthur Gale, who is hoth editor and pub- 
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To Santa 


I do not expect to see 
Underneath the Christmas tree 
A sure-fire plot, 
For like as not 
It wouldn’t do for me. 
But Santa, this I ask of you, 
Make my Christmas dream come true: 
Search your sack 
For this hack — 
And gimme a gimmick or two! 


Daoma Winston 





lisher. These magazines are at 105 East 
35th Street. 

Martin Goodman is plotting a new pub- 
lication, Auto Age, for which an editor 
has not yet been named. Details may be 
ready next month. Address: 270 Park Ave. 

That new Western pulp at Thrilling, 10 
East 40th Street, is titled Texas Western, 
and Ben Martin is the editor. Require- 
ments were given here in October. 

Mrs. Rose Wyn tells me that her two 
newer books, Confidential Confessions and 
Daring Confessions, have made the grade 
and are now paying up to 3 cents a word 
on all material. Reports are usually fast, 
and so are checks. Address: 23 West 47th 
Street, New York 36, N. Y. 


Wirsig to Edit Companion 

The new editor of Woman’s Home Com- 
panion is Woodrow Wirsig, former associ- 
ate editor of Ladies’ Home Journal and 
executive editor of Look. He follows Wil- 
liam A. H. Birnie, now publisher of the 
Companion. Address: 640 Fifth Avenue, 
New York 19, N. Y. 

Horace Gold has done very well with his 
science-fiction monthly, Galaxy, and pays 
3 cents a word and up for suitable ma- 
terial; $100 is the minimum check. 

Gold is now starting a sister magazine, 
title not yet disclosed, which will operate 
in the field of pure fantasy. It will start 
out like Galaxy did, as a bi-monthly pay- 
ing 2 cents a word, on acceptance. Gold 
buys world first serial rights only, leaving 
all other rights to the author. 

Fantasy will be mostly of the wishful 
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sort, based on things one would like 
to do or on things one doesn’t wish t 
have happen. Some horror will be a 
cepted, if it is not of the Gothic type. Thi 
is a field in which the writer can exer 
great ingenuity, without the restrictions of 
probability. Lengths run about the same 
as for Galaxy: shorts of 2,000 to 6,00 
words, novelettes from 7,500 to 13,00 
words, novellas about 20,000 words. 

Gold emphasizes that he regards the 
slush pile manuscripts with the same re. 
spect as those which come in from known 
writers or agents—as a source of possible 
material for his magazines. He is eager to 
spot new, capable writers. But, he adds, an 
author has responsibility also. He must 
offer skill and talent and fresh treatment 
and whatever ingenuity he is capable of 
applying to a story. He should know the 
field well enough to feel that his own 
theme is fresh, his characters convincing, 
his conflict intelligent and intelligible. The 
new fantasy magazine will appear in the 
late winter. 


$6,500 Contest for Stf Writers 





Simon & Schuster is joining with 
Galaxy to back the biggest and _ richest 
novel contest yet to be conducted in the 


ee ee 


science-fiction field. The prize money is | 
$6,500, minimum guarantee, and includes } 


sale of serial rights to Galaxy, book publ- } 
cation by Simon & Schuster, an assured } 


paperback reprint sale, and an outright 
cash gift to the author of $1,000. The clos- 
ing date is September 15, 1953. Offices for 


Galaxy and its sister magazine are at 421 } 


Hudson Street, New York 14, N. Y. 
Ziff-Davis seems to have made a defi- 








nite decision regarding its fiction maga } 
zines. Magazines in pulp format are being | 
dropped. But Amazing Stories will be put | 


out in digest-size similar to Fantastic and 
will strive for a higher grade of material. 
Both these magazines will be bi-monthlies. 
Howard Browne is editor of the fiction 


group and is located again in offices at | 


366 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


Nugget, the pocket-size bi-monthly to be 
published by the St. John Publishing Com- 
pany, is aimed for a young-minded audi- 
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JACK WOODF ORD recommends... 


If any one, person can be called the “writer’s writer” that title should 
rest on the shoulders of Jack Woodford whose books on writing to sell 
are texts in leading universities and colleges. He carries on a voluminous 
correspondence with writers the world over who hope to emulate his 
mass novel sales. 


That Jack Woodford has long been an ardent advocate of cooperative 
publication is well known. That he has been recommending Pageant 
Press (to authors who inquire) for the past year, is not too well known. 
Here’s a quote from one of his recent lettérs: 





Pageant Press gets my vote as the best cooperative 
publishing house because of the professionally 
designed books, the widespread publicity and the 
national paid advertising resulting in good dis- 
tribution. The author publishing his book with 
Pageant Press is certain of a square deal and that 
extra personal attention which means satisfaction 


and increased sales. 
JACK WOODFORD 


Box 1318 
Richmond, Va. 





Send today for full details of our publishing plan. We’ll send you 
booklet W12 without charge and answer your questions. Better still, 
send your book to our editors for possible publication on our Spring 
List which is now in preparation. 


a @ 


FREE OFFER PAGEANT 








A prepublication chapter from Jack 
Woodford’s forthcoming book on writing PRE me * 


and the publishing world which deals 





honestly and forthrightly with subsidy 130 W. 42nd St. 
publishing can be yours by sending only 
a postcard or letter to Pageant Press. New York 36, N. Y. 
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ence, especially the 21-year-old G. 1. It 
plans to entertain primarily, with accent 
on lightness and satire. The first issue is 
due in early 1953, 166 pages with 16 in 
full color and another 16 in roto for pic- 
ture stories. 

Fiction is limited to the short-short of 
not over 2,000 words, smart, snappy, per- 
haps spicy, well written. Types include 
rugged mystery, adventure with a unique 
angle, romance which has a twist to it. 
Articles for Nugget include a wide range of 
subject matter, within the special scope of 
the magazine: crime, probably with a satir- 
ical twist, war if looked at as ‘Mauldin 
er Ruark might see it,” entertainment 
world if the writer avoids the 
“swoony” approach, travel, profiles in sports 


“sweet” and 











and entertainment if slanted for the maga- 
zine. The market is open for picture stories 
along the lines specified for articles and for 
single, eye-stopping photographs—dramatic 
or humorous. Shorts and fillers include 
newsbreaks, headline errors, gags, anecdotes 
from 50 to 350 words. 

Payment here depends somewhat on 
length, name, merit, and other considera- 
tions; for articles and fiction it runs from 
$100 to $200, on acceptance. David X. 
Manners is editor of Nugget, at 545 Fifth 
Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


Harrison Publications at 201 West 52nd 
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Street, New York 19, has added an exposé 
type of magazine to its list. This is Conf. 
dential, edited by George Shute, using 
hard-hitting, factually documented ma. 
terial. Stories should deal mostly with im. 
portant, nationally-known people or condi- 
tions which affect the public in general, 
The field is not limited; it takes in show 
business, rackets, crime, politics, industry— 
any field where the inside story is sensa. 
tional and can be excitingly written. 

Queries are in order here so that the 
editor can help pick the proper slant. The 
policy of the front of the book is set and 
that section should be studied by new con- 
tributors. Back of the book plans are still 
shifting. Payment is on acceptance, with 
$150 paid at present for feature lengths, 
Ideas for fillers will be considered if they 
are in line with the rest of the magazine. 

Evelyn Savidge, editor of the new mer- 
chandising magazine in the furniture field 
called Family Shopper, tells me that text 
pieces are almost entirely staff work. This 
book was planned as a bi-monthly, put out 
by the Buck Publishing Co. at 611 Third 
Avenue, and distributed 850,000 copies of 
its first issue. 

Man’s Life, the 
monthly at 1790 Broadway, is taking an 
optimistic view of the men’s field and an- 
nounces that it is paying better prices for 
both fiction and features: $100 is the rate 
now for a short-short, but for full-length 
pieces $150 is the base rate. Prices are 
more or less open, and there is always an 


new Crestwood | bi- 


increase to an author who repeats sales. 

The top length for fiction is 5,000 words. 
Articles may run up to 3,500 or 4,000 
words, but the best average is 3,000. Ma- 
terial is not tailored too strictly and reports 
are fast. The editor, Don Phares, tries to 
pass on all material before it has been in 
the office a week. 

There is a tabu on straight romance, and 
the editor is not looking for anything which 
is humor per se, but he does want to see 
good action with malc slant. 
Straight how-to material seldom fits in, but 
a study of the magazine will show that an 
interesting presentation might make such 
material salable here. 
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They're Both Editors 
but Oh, 
How Their Tastes Vary! 


> 
Le 


I've lunched with editors from two top publishing houses on each of the past two days. 
They're charming, personable people and both very definite in describing the manuscripts 
they need to round out their current lists. 





Editor A is looking for an historical novel, Southern background, early 19th Century 
with plenty of sex. Editor B wants a twentieth century murder mystery, Manhattan back- 
ground with much sophistication and a minimum of sex. The chances of selling either of 
hose editors any novel other than what they are expressly looking for is extremely slim. 
Your unsolicited manuscript could gather dust on their shelves and finally be returned in 
from two to four months with a flat rejection. 


It is impossible to diagnose from afar just what material is wanted by each of the 
hundreds of editors. Your script, wasting valuable time at the above-mentioned offices, 
might just suit Editor C who I’m scheduled to visit this afternoon. Marketing is my busi- 


ness just as writing is yours. The two cannot often be successfully combined. 


Send me your script today so that I can read it and advise you of market possibili- 
ties. I'll accept it and offer it to editors on a 10% commission basis if it is ready; I'll 
return it with a kind note if it does not have sales possibilities; I'll suggest a method of 
correcting flaws if they appear and if the script is basically sound. The appraisal fee for 
books is $5 regardless of length and a full report will reach you in ten days. 


REVISION SERVICE. If you've revised your 
book (or article or story) so often that you've 
lost your objectivity or if you do not have time 
to revise, send your script to me so that the 
flaws in technique so objectionable to editors 
can be eliminated. Write me about your book 
and your particular problem. I'll reply 
promptly. 


POETSI I am at present the only major New 
York agent offering qualified poetry criticism, 
sales service and/or marketing suggestions 
Rates: $1 per page (with a maximum of 20 
lines)—minimum fee per poem $3. Books of 
poetry, reading and market appraisal, $10. 
Send your verses today for prompt report of 
possibilities. 


RATES FOR READING AND/OR DETAILED CONSTRUCTIVE CRITICISM OF SHORT STORIES, 
ARTICLES: $1 per 1,000 words or fraction thereof — minimum fee per script $5. Enclose fee 


with each manuscript. 
charge for books, $5. 


Professionals: 10°, commission on 


Reading fee always refunded on sale of manuscript. 


sales if you are 


Market appraisal 


selling to leading national publishers. 


Write today for free booklet, YOUR KEY TO SUCCESSFUL WRITING 


FRANK Q. BRADY, 


Literary Agent 


55 West 42nd St., New York 18, N. Y. 






































Pop Science, Outdoor Life Good Markets 


All gadgets have been eliminated from 
the reception room at Popular Science and 
have been replaced by that standard (and 
much more efficient) fixture, a pretty girl 
at a big desk. Popular Science circula- 
tion has increased to 1,260,000 copies per 
month. Front-of-the-book features are al- 
most all assignment jobs, on which editors 
work closely with writers. In querying, a 
writer should propose a way to handie his 
idea and detail picture possibilities. Over 
50 percent of this book is pictures, and sub- 
ject matter must be casy to illustrate. Ex- 
cept for a few departments, nothing is 
bought unless it can be well illustrated. The 
editors do not want any commercial write- 
ups with commercial photos. They are not 
in the market for news of new products as 
manufacturers supply such information. 

The emphasis is on news value here, and 
material must present spot news or be sea- 
sonal, Queries on seasonal material should 
be submitted six months ahead, even a 
year ahead when on-the-spot research or 
photographs are needed. Text must be 
very tightly written to fit this market. Pay- 
ment depends on the value of a piece and 
includes all material—text, pictures, cap- 
tions. Text averages about 2,000 words. 
Most departmental material consists of 
about 100 words of text and one picture or 
drawing. Payment is never under $5 for 
short bits. All checks are on acceptance, 





Paradise Lost? 


Give me unlimited paper, 

A pen and a gallon of ink — 
Reserve a pink cloud, air-conditioned, 
Where I, a poor writer, can think. 


Grant me, St. Peter, seclusion, 
Chase jubilant cherubs away — 
How can I write the Great Sonnet 
If they hallelujah all day? 


Let me achieve a best-seller, 

Write verse with an Ogden Nash flair ; 
Heaven °Il be mine—but I’m worried: 
Will there be an editor there? 


Clara J. Tonk 


and pay for features is tops in the field. 

Volta Torrey is editor of Popular Science, 
Henry Comstock, former editor of Railroad 
Magazine, is now associate editor. Address; 
353 Fourth Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 

Outdoor Life, edited by William E. Rae, 
is published by the same company. Her, 
too, there is heavy emphasis on good pho. 
tographs, although an occasional manu- 
script lends itself better to artist’s illustra. 
tion. There has been little change in the 
basic types of material used here, but the 
editors are always trying to find more strik- 
ing features. 

Feature articles run up to 8,000 words, 
and deal] with the dramatic, humorous, and 
adventurous phases of fishing, hunting, etc. 
These must be accurate and informative, 
and must be written so “popularly” that 
they appeal both to the professional sports- 
man and to the layman. Features must be 
profusely illustrated with action photo- 
graphs of top quality. 

News articles up to 3,000 words should 
also be well-illustrated and be of topical 
interest to sportsmen everywhere. How-to- 
make and how-to-do articles of any length 
should give non-technical information and 
practical hints on hunting, fishing, camp- 
ing, woodcraft, and the care and repair of 
firearms, fishing tackle, motor boats and 
every sort of outdoor equipment. Short 
“Kinks” describing emergency equipment 
or repairs are very salable. They should be 
illustrated by photographs or by rough 
sketches to be elaborated on by staff artists. 
Single photographs are bought, also sets 
that make striking layouts up to 6 pages 
and tell interesting stories of the outdoors. 

Odd adventures and exciting personal 
experiences in the outdoors may deal with 
incidents of interest to men used to shifting 
for themselves in the wilds. The editors 
also like brief factual accounts of true per- 
sonal experiences, 500 to 1,000 words, either 
exciting or humorous, which can be retold 
by staff artists in a cartoon strip. Photo- 
graphs of the persons will help. 

Mysterious Traveler, published by Grace 
Publishing Company with Robert Arthur 
as editor, has suspended publication. The 
title is being kept alive with anthologies, 
(Continued on page 68) 
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Another SUCCESS from VANTAGE PRESS! 
PROOF that Vantage not only publishes books, but SELLS them! 


DEAN 


“case history 





Another outstanding 
tage best seller is that 
by Lillian Dean, : sed 
ors since publication. 
ne book, the log of a cross 
from California to Washington, 
ublication, in 

ap California Assn. of Press 
best adult book of the year 
woman. Later Macy's, New 
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ARE YOU LOOKING 


Don't be discouraged by rejection slips. Some of 
Vantage Press's best selling books were turned 
down by commercial publishers. If you have faith 
in your work, and are looking for a publisher, be 
sure to learn about our unusual program for pro- 
ducing, promoting and distributing your book. This 
may be your big opportunity. 


Vantage Press has a long string of sales 
successes to its name, and This Is Our Land 
is just one of them. Other Vantage books 
that have chalked up big sales — to men- 
tion only a few — include Daddy Was An 
Undertaker, by McDill McCown Gassman 
(11,000 copies in print — three editions); 
Hollywood, U. S$. A., by Alice Evans Field; 
A Yank on Piccadilly, by C. L. McDermott 
(also sold te Popular Library for a 25¢ 
pocket book — first printing, 150,000 
copies); The Girl from Ruby's, by Chet 
Nichols; Under the Dryer, by Patricia J. 
Riker; A Modern Dictionary of the Holy 
Bible by Horace C. Jenkins; Fighting Ad- 
miral: The Story of Dan Callaghan, by 
Father Francis X. Murphy, etc. 


Vantage Press is interested In seeing creative 
work of every type—fiction, non-fiction, and poetry 
that measures up to certain standards. We want 
to see even those manuscripts that have been re- 
jected. Remember, publishing history is filled with 
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FOR A PUBLISHER? 


examples of blunders that publishers have made in 
rejecting books which later soared to popularity. 

Learn more about the Vantage cooperative pro- 
gram that has worked so well for so many Vantage 
authors. Write for our 24-page, illustrated brochure, 
To the Author in Search of a Publisher. \t's free. 
Mail the coupon below, of send a postcard to Peggy 
Stevens, Dept. W4, Vantage Press, Inc., 120 W. 31 
St., New York 1, New York. 


Mail coupon for FREE BOOKLET 





Peggy Stevens, Dept. W4, 
Vantage Press, Inc. 
120 W. 31 St., New Yerk 1 





| If on the West Coast: } 





Vantage Press, Inc., Dept. W4, 

6356 Hollywood Bivd. 

Hollywood 28, Calif. 

Please send me a free copy of your 24-page illus- 


trated brochute, To the Author in Search of a 
Publisher. 













































By Don 
ANYONE WHO drama on. tele- 
vision knows one obvious fact: scripts and 
more scripts are needed; good ones, prefer- 
ably, but if they cannot be had, television 
will go on doing the best it can with what 
it gets. Despite this desperate need for 
scripts, a script editor recently said to us: 
“Please don’t list my program in Wrirer’s 
Dicest. Every school kid and maiden 
aunt who thinks she could write for tele- 
vision will send in miserable trash for me 
to wade through.” 

Well, there you have it. Television needs 
dramatic scripts in unheard of quantity. 
But, in view of that all-too-common edi- 
torial attitude, can we encourage those who 
“think they could write plays for televi- 
sion”? The question is academic. Just as 
video will continue to need material, people 
will go on writing for the medium whether 
they have what it takes or not. 

At the moment there are two new books 
on the market which may help a writer 
decide whether he should tackle television 
writing. One is Gilbert Seldes’ Writing for 
Television (Doubleday & Company, Inc., 
575 Madison Avenue, New York. $3.00). 
The other is Margaret R. Weiss’ The TV 
Writer's Guide (Pellegrini & Cudahy, 41 
East 50th Street, New York. $3.95). 

At times, Seldes makes the subject of 
writing for television seem frightening, for 
instance, when he talks in terms of writing 
a video adaptation of Hamlet. But if the 
writer will approach television writing as 
Seldes spells it out for him, he will find 
that TV isn’t so forbidding after all. Seldes 
has broken down his book into sections. 
First he gives us “The Approach—orienta- 
tion for the writer in the whole field of 
television.” Then comes “The Conditions— 
working with machinery, with 


WATCIIES 


working 


48 


AND 


Bishop 


time, and working with the director.” His 
Section Three is on “Dramatic Writing— 
the general rules for dramatic writing, 
motive and mood, and the use of dialogue.” 
Section Four considers “The Types of 
Drama—detailed discussion of the standard 
forms.” The remaining two sections deal 
with specialized writing. Excerpts from 
Writing for Television may tell you whether 
the book is worth your reading. 
On television’s limitations: 

To gain the confidence of producers 
or story editors, a writer will not offer 
a script demanding five days of re- 
hearsal with full facilities (lights, 
sound, cameras, etc.) for a program 
budgeted at two days; recognition of 
the fixed time limit should become as 
automatic as acceptance of the other 
limitations — the professional doesn’t 
write in a troop of live camels to be 
used in a 60x40 studio nor ask for a 
mock-up of a cyclotron, perfect in de- 
tail, for a production which has an 
over-all building allowance of a few 
hundred dollars. 

On costume requirements: 

It is not a very good idea to expect 
too much in the way of comedy or 
of dramatic effect from anything un- 
usual in clothes—remembering how in- 
conspicuous all clothes look unless sub- 
jected to extreme close-ups. 

On action and activity: 

The writer should never imagine 
that activity is a substitute for action. 
Action is connected with character and 
motive and can be expressed with a 
minimum or a maximum of physical 
activity. John, dashing into a room and 
finding Francine in her lover’s arms, 
may shoot them both on the spot: or 
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John may, without even lighting a cig- 
arette, say to Francine, “I suppose I'll 
have to kill your boy friend, Wilfred” 
—and in certain circumstances the sec- 
ond can be the more effective action. 


Miss Weiss’ The TV Writer's Guide is 
not nearly as scholarly a treatise as Seldes’ 
book, but she reprints a number of scripts 
in full and shows us that, on the surface 
at least, writing for television is not too 
dificult. Some of her comments are: 


On radio writers: 


In adapting his skills to television, 
the radio writer will generally have the 
hardest time of all. This is true be- 
cause his habit of writing for the ear 
—of creating mental images by words 
and sound alone—must be completely 
redirected for a medium that supple- 
ments sound with sight. 

On script lengths: 

The number of pages in your script 
will give you a working estimate of 
its length. A half-hour script runs 
roughly about 40 typed pages; a full- 
hour one, twice that number. A half- 
hour show represents no more than 26 
minutes of actual playing time, if you 
allow for title cards, credits, and three 
minutes’ worth of commercials. 


On rules for writing: 


Remember that mass audiences like 
to take their tragedy “weak and with 
a little sugar, please”; horror must 
never be too terrifying, nor terror too 
horrible to watch in action. Crime 
must always be “paid for”; violent 
methods of killing or torture not ac- 
tually shown; a generally happy out- 
come to your story at least implied. 


On suspense and mystery drama: 


Drama encompasses more than 42 
per cent of all program time on tele- 
vision. Of this total, one third is de- 
voted to suspense and mystery—a fact 
recognized by the Mystery Writers of 
America when this year for the first 
time they awarded an “Edgar” for the 
best terror-tale appearing on TV. And 
this is an important fact for the new 





SCREEN ° TELEVISION 


Bring The Big Money. 
earn From An 
ESTABLISHED WRITER 
Who Continually Seils 
Write Today For Free Particulars 


NAT TANCHUCK 
Bagle Lion Studios Hollyweed 46, Calif, 








MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Neatly, accurately. Misspelled words and minor 
grammatical errors corrected. Free carbon. Mailed 
flat. 50c per thousand words. 


MARY L. WILLIAMS 
1238 E. Pierce Phoenix, Arizona 








SONG WRITERS 


An guineadiog ethical composing offer that speaks for 
itself, (4) of my songs alone sold over a HALF MIL- 
LION records of various labels led by the world-famous 
VICTOR! Seeing is believing. Be convinced NOW! 
Long-established service. 


RAY fyecuten 


2157 N. Avers Ave., Chicago 47, iil. 








TYPING 


25 years experience Electric Typewriter 
Manuscripts 40c per thousand words. Poetry lec per line. 
Minor orn in grammar, punctuation, spelling” etc., 
desired. One carbon copy and extra first pe ge free, Also 
mimoosraphing. “addressing, ete., at reasonable rates. 

YOu PAY POSTAGE 


THE COPY CAT 


Stenographie Service Bertha Treben Comstock 
P. O. Box 2731 : Denver 1, Colo. 








For SALES promotion you need a SALES 
representative actually in the publishing 
district. 

Your BOOK manuscripts and MAGA- 
ZINE material deserve careful attention 
for market possibility appraisal followed 
by efficient promotion of every angle for 
maximum compensation. 

Not a mere delivery service but ex- 
perienced, friendly cooperation with your 
writing problem. No courses. 

Com. basis for authors with current 
sales in excess of $1000 per year. 
Others must pay a service fee. 

Careful consideration given to all requests 
for information, 


Typing service if desired 


N. FRANK IMANDT 


155 East Thirty-ninth St., New York 16, N. Y. 
Phone: Murray Hill 3-7265 


In the HEART of the publishing district. 
“If it can be sold —TI can sell it” 














writer looking for a ready market. 

The TV Writer's Guide is indicated for 
the beginner. Writing for Television has 
plenty of meat for the professional writer 
who is turning to television. 

* % n 

Lux Video Theatre, CBS-TV, Mondays, 
8:00 p.m., EST. Sponsor: Lever Brothers. 
Producer: Calvin Kuhl. Story Editor: 
Richard P. McDonagh, Lux Video Thea- 
tre, J. Walter Thompson Company, 420 
Lexington Avenuc, New York 17, N. Y. 

This half-hour dramatic program 
is always in need of good scripts, Story 
Editor Richard P. McDonagh reports. 
“While most of our plays come from es- 
tablished craftsmen,” he says, “we keep an 
open door; many a fine play has reached 
us from an unknown.” 

The unknown isn’t likely to get through 
that door with anything that is too pat or 
too offbeat, “Don’t send us for- 
mula product or experimental stuff,” Mce- 
Donagh continues. “We want quality, adult 
plays with heart and substance, involving 
believable people in interesting situations. 
As for subject matter; Is it the sort of prob- 
lem you'd want discussed in your own living 
room with all members of the family pres- 
ent? If so, it may be good for Lux Video 


Theatre.” 


LEARN TO WRITE POETRY 


POLK-A-DOT PRIMER for POETS 
A Course In Writing Poetry (One Dollar Cash) 
GRACE PORTERFIELD POLK 


Poetry Critic. One Poem, One Dollar 
131 West Davis Bivd. Davis Islands, Tampa, Fia. 
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PROMPT TYPING SERVICE 


Novels, Stories, Books, Plays, Radio, Poems 
EDITORS appreciate and BUY readily manuscripts in 
correct style, with flawless spelling, punctuation and 
grammar. Kxcellent 20 Ib. bond. Carbon copy, 50 cents 
er 1000 words Reenforced envelopes and cartons used 
in shipping. NOVELS beautifully tailored to present the 
most invillng appearance. 


MARIE ADAMS 
480 Blair Avenue St. Paul 3, Minnesota 
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Because Lux Video Theatre uses Holk.! 
wood stars, be sure to write a starring We 
hicle. McDonagh says, “Many an otherwig 
fine play has to be declined because it dog 
not have a real starring part. Greate 
need is for starring vehicles for women jy 
the 22-35 age level. Occasionally we uy 
co-starring plays.” 

Fecs here are a matter for negotiation, 
But it’s reasonable to assume that you'll do 
as well at Lux Video Theatre as anywher 
else. 

While Lux Video Theatre leaves the doo 
ajar for the free lance, its older brother, 
Lux Radio Theatre, on CBS-Radio contin. 
ues to dramatize motion picture storie, 
Sandy Barnett is the writer-adapter for Lu: 
Radio Theatre. He has been with the radio 
version of the program for 16 years in 
directing and writing roles. In that tim 
he estimates that he has seen as many 
movies as six ardent filmgoers normally 
attend. When it comes to telescoping the | 
movies into 40 minutes of radio playing 
time, Barnett finds that adventure, mystery 
and musical stories are more difficult to 
condense than romances and melodramas. 
In Western stories, the problem is to trans- 
fer the fast action to a sound medium. In 
mysteries, Barnett has to include all the 
suspense that is contained in the main plot 
but weed out at the same time non-essential 
sub-plots. In musicals, the pacing is the 
chief problem. Barnett’s answer to his prob- 
lems: “I put a piece of paper in my type- 
writer and start writing.” 

* r * 


Another granddad among radio dramas, 
Cavalcade of America, now has a filmed 
television counterpart. It bears the same 
name and is scen on alternate Wednesdays 
at 8:30 p.m., EST, over NBC-TV. Like 
the radio version, TV’s Cavalcade of Amer- 
ica tells little-known stories about Amer 
ica’s history and development. The fit 





MLL DO IT FOR YOU 


Sick of rejects! I have ghost-written millions of words 
of stories, articles, books for hundreds of satisfied clients. 
I may be able to help you see your name in print and 
make money on your raw material. Reasonable rates. 
Particulars FREE, Also Free copy ‘‘Writer’s Guide.” 


WILL HEIDEMAN 


Casselberry, Box 57 Dept. D Fern Park, Fla. 


MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Careful, interested work 
Minor corrections In spelling and grammar 
60c per thousand words 


GRACE LONDON 
13235 Florwood Ave. 





Hawthorne, Callf. 
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script in the series, written by Fred Jackson, 
concerned an episode in the life of Benja- 
min Franklin. Another will present the 


gentleman who has had an argument with 
his lady friend. He leaves her house and 
then discovers that he has left his hat 


acs: tender love story of Sophia Peabody and behind. There isn’t much of a story, but the 
+t. Greatey Nathaniel Hawthorne. Another will show English have a way of building up such 
- women jj how Eli Whitney invented mass production little gems. Colman’s treatment of the di- 
lly we uy when he produced a great quantity of rifles lemma of the dignified gentleman who 
for the American Army in the War of 1812. cannot swallow his pride and return for 
negotiation Mary Cummings, story editor for the the hat nor yet be seen on the street with- 
radio Cavalcade of America, says that the out it made good entertainment. 


at you'll d 
S anywher 


television show is not in the market for 
free lance scripts. Stories are being filmed 
in Hollywood by such production compa- 


News of Radio and TV Writers 


Hamilton Benz wrote a teleplay, “The 


es the door nies as Screen Gems, Columbia Pictures Gentle Rain.” for Armstrone’s Circle 

r brothe, TV subsidiary, Apex Films, and Screen Theatre on NBC. ° 

dio Contin. Televideo Productions, affiliated with Bud Fishel is writing the stories for a 

ire storie, Screen Associates, Inc. According to Miss television puppet acsies called Bebo. the 

er for Lux | Cummings, at the moment the radio pro- {oho which will be sponsored by inde- 

the radio _ gram, too, is out of the market. She is well pendent bakers around the country. ; 

) years in stocked with scripts and outlines. Rex Coston. WCBS-TV writer, has 
that time - , 6d moved to the television department of 
palace With the collaboration of Milton Merlin, Hewitt, Ogilvy, Benson and Mather. a 
oping re Ronald Colman authored an adaptation of Mel Goldberg adapted James Cain’s 

| Lord Dunsany’s play, The Lost Silk Hat, “The Payoff” for Danger on CBS-TV. 


oO playing 


for his debut as a television actor. The 


Don Ettlinger wrote a half-hour drama 























>, Mystery ae 3 s : . . eanitt 
ge ied whimsical story had Colman as an English for The Doctor titled “The Guest.” 
ifficult to 
lodramas, 
wots @ “THE FACTS SPEAK FOR THEMSELVES" 
‘dium. In ; : i : - 

says one satisfied client. “A short while ago, I was muddling along unable to get anywhere. 
e all the Now, thanks to your unusually fine criticisms, things are beginning to brighten for me.” 
nain plot “I wish I had the guts to work with you long ago,” writes another. “‘You are certainly 
essential tops when it comes to whipping a story into shape.” 

7 What do these letters, and others like them that I receive regularly, mean to you? They 
ig 1S the mean that I'll tell you the truth about your manuscripts, not in vague and obscure generalities, 
his prob- but concretely. They mean I'll point out your mistakes and show you how to make your 

stories salable, as well as how to prevent these mistakes from recurring. They mean I'll give 
my type you the same painstaking attention I’ve given to those other writers who are now selling to 

virtually all the magazines and book publishers. They mean that if I take you in my limited 
group, you will become a selling writer, or it won’t cost you a penny. 
Send for my pamphlet which gives details of this unique offer. It is FREE, and does not 
dramas, obligate you. 
a filmed 
pe DEVELOPING A LITERARY IMAGINATION 
dinesdays A Training Program 
V. Like Every writer must use and develop his imagination. Literary imagination can be developed in the 
A normal mind, just as a limb may be developed by exercise. A few short weeks of honest, daily work as 
f mer outlined in Developing a Literary Imagination, will spur your imagination and enthusiasm. You will 
- Amer- discover untapped sources for story material. Your writing will be vivid and alive, and — most important 
to you — your manuscripts will become salable. 
he first “The finest piece of writing instruction I’ve seen in years,’”’ says the author of a dozen published books. 
“‘Exceptionallly stimulating and helpful. . . . Wish I had it years ago,” says another of the many 
hundreds of satisfied users of this psychologically sound and tested training method. 
D To make this training program accessible to all writers, I have set the price at $1.00 a copy. 
al 
on a GEORGE KELTON 
MALIBU CALIFORNIA . 
. Callf. 
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Second Class Magazines 


Future Magazine, U. 8S. Junior Chamber of 
Commerce, 21st & Main Streets, Tulsa, Okla. 
Don Lambert, Editor. Issued monthly; 25c a 
copy; $2.00 a year. National Magazine of the 
United States Junior Chamber of Commerce. 
“We use articles, 750 to 1500 words, concern- 
ing or of general interest to the U. S. Jaycees. 


No fiction. Report within a month. No pay- 
ment.” 
The Leatherneck, Box 1918, United States 


Marine Corps, Washington 25, D. C. Colonel 
Donald Dickson, Editor. Issued monthly, “We 
want stories and articles of interest to Marines, 
former Marines, and their families. Neither 
should run over 3000 words and the shorter, the 
better. Our ‘We, the Marines’ pages pay $10 for 
anecdotes, while the department ‘Dateline — 
Korea’ pays a similar fee. The latter copy is 
picked up entirely in the war zone, however. 
Photos are usually by staffers or are chosen from 
Marine Corps public information files. Payment 
is 5c to 6c a word now for stories and articles, 
on acceptance; additional payment for photos 
submitted with articles.” 

Marine Corps Gazette, Marine Corps Schools, 
Quantico, Va. “We use articles up to 3500 
words pertaining to the military profession. Keep 
copy military, not political. Readership is about 
equally distributed among officers and enlisted 
men. Use a great deal of copy of the ‘Why Don’t 
They—’ variety from enlisted men and junior 
officers. Accounts of campaigns with emphasis 
on lessons learned therefrom, new ideas and arti- 
cles—often containing barbed but not disrespect- 
ful humor—on what is wrong with current mili- 
tary methods are bought here. All offerings are 
passed on by an editorial board as well as by the 
editor. Report in 30 to 60 days. Payment is 3c 
a word, on acceptance.” 

Nugget, 545 Fifth Avenue, New York 17, 
N. Y. David X. Manners, Editor. Issued bi- 
monthly; 35c a copy. “This is a new digest-size 
magazine and we are interested in the following 
material: Short shorts, not more than 2000 
words, that are smart, snappy, spicy perhaps, 
with an appeal to young-minded, middle-brow 
men and women. Themes may be varied—mys- 
tery of the rugged, Spillane School; romance, 
but only if it has a twist; adventure, with a 
unique angle. Will use all types of fact stories 
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and articles, but with rather a special slant. We 
seck not so much to inform and edify as to 
amuse and entertain; if we get serious at all, we 
will tend more toward satire and debunking than 
to social significance and self - rightcousnes, 
Would like to see some picture stories along the 
lines of what we have specified for fact stories 
and articles. Single, eye-stopping photos—dra. 
matic or humorous—will also be welcome. Want 
fresh, breezy, but not too sophisticated, cartoons, 
Drawings may be in one, two, or four colon, 
but due to production factors we suggest you 
check with us before submitting the latter. Als 
want newsbreaks, headline errors, gags, anec- 
dotes, from 50 to 350 words. Payment depend 
somewhat on length, name, merit and other 
considerations. For cartoons, the range would 
be from $10 to $50; for articles and fiction, from 
$100 to $200, perhaps a bit more in special 
instances,” 

Our Navy, 1 Hanson Place, Brooklyn 17, N. Y. 


D. J. Howe, Jr., Editor. “We use material aimed | 
at Naval personnel. Want short stories from 2000 | 


to 3000 words, short-shorts from 800 to 1500 
words, and Navy articles up to 3500 words. The 


authentic Navy and Marine Corps touch is a f 


must here. Report promptly. Payment is about 
Ic a word, on publication.” 

United States Naval Institute Proceedings, An- 
napolis, Md. Commander Joseph Raussig, USN 
(Ret.), Editor. Issued monthly. “We use arti- 
cles concerning the Naval Service and national 
security in lengths from 4000 to 8000 words. 
Photos are desired with the articles but are not 
necessary. Report in 30 days. Payment is about 
3c to about 6c a word, on acceptance; $5 for 











anecdotes with strong Naval or Marine Corps 


interest.” 
VFW Magazine (formerly Foreign Service), 


34th & Broadway, Kansas City 11, Mo. Barney | 


Yanofsky, Editor. Issued monthly. “We we 
some free-lance work. Occasionally, a good short 
story or true action piece is bought, the shorter 
the better. The magazine is heavily loaded, 
however, with organizational material which 
limits the market. Payment is good, on accept 
ance.” 


Religious Magazines 
The Voice of St. Jude, 221 W. Madison Street, 


Chicago 6, Ill. Rev. Joachim De Prada, C.MF, | 
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Editor. Issued monthly; 25c a copy; $3.00 a 

. “We use material of interest to a national 
Catholic family audience. Articles, from 1400 to 
9800 words, range from Catholic social thought, 
labor, social problems, religion, and profiles of 
religious groups to humor, science, sports, movies, 
and profiles of national figures; picture articles 
are welcome. Fiction should be well-spotted and 
of good quality; no sentimental or ‘pious’ fiction 
used. Length: 1500 to 3000 words; prefer 
shorter lengths. Small market for fillers (about 
600-700 words) and poetry. Prospective con- 
tributors may obtain sample copy by sending 
three-cent stamp. Usually report within two 
weeks or less. Payment is 1'¥2c a word, on ac- 


ceptance.” 


Poetry Magazines 


Folio, 4834 N. Ashland Avenue, Chicago 40, 
Ill, has been discontinued. 

Quatrain Digest, 459 Homestead Avenue, 
Waterbury, Conn. John De Stefano, Editor. Is- 
sued bi-monthly. “We use only the compact 
four-line poetic gems known as the quatrain. 
Poets everywhere are invited to submit their 
work, especially new poets, but only if they are 
capable of submitting work wrought with the 
craftsmanship that is expected of the true poet. 
Manuscripts must be accompanied by self-ad- 
dressed stamped envelopes. No payment except 


prizes. 


“Little” Magazines 


Fan-Fare, 119 Ward Road, North Tonawanda, 
N. Y¥. W. Paul Ganley, Editor. Issued bi- 
monthly; 15c a copy; $1.00 for 8 issues. ‘This 
is @ magazine devoted primarily to science-fic- 
tion, with some use of fantasy. We are primarily 
interested in manuscripts of the off-trail variety, 
and specifically desire stories that deal with the 
themes of human emotion and the problems en- 
countered in facing the unknown. We definitely 
do not desire the ‘Buck Rogers’ type of material. 
The length limitation for manuscripts is normally 
5000 words, although longer manuscripts of dis- 
tinctive merit will be considered. Poetry and 
very short book reviews are accepted. No pay- 
ment except copies of magazine.” 

Grotesque, 320 Stenzel Street, North Tona- 
wanda, N. Y. Allan C. Leverentz, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 20c a copy; $1.00 for 6 issues. “This 
is a magazine devoted to the weird, the fantastic, 
and the bizarre. We are interested in manu- 
scripts, factual or fiction, dealing with any phases 
of the fantastic up to 8000 words. Poetry and 
book reviews also accepted. No payment except 
copies of magazine.” 

Thought and Action, c/o Hessen, Jefferson 
Avenue, Amityville, N. Y. Roy H. Hessen and 
Reynold J. Gouverneur, Editors. Issued quar- 
terly. “We are always interested in good fiction, 
poetry, and articles and will be happy to read 
and consider such material at any time. Maxi- 











You are invited to 
write Virgina Slaughter 


for information upon how I can give 
you Professional, Personalized aid 
with your writing problems. 


Author, Editor, Critic 17 years. 


Virginia Slaughter, Literary Service 


P. O. Box 56D — Burnet Woods Sta. 
Cincinnati 20, Ohio — Phone AV 2332 

















TURN YOUR IDEAS INTO DOLLARS! 
WRITE FOR THE NON-FICTION MARKETS! 


The demand for good non-fiction exceeds the supply. Ronald 
ij Cooke's new, up-to-the-minute Ten-Lesson Course in 
Non-Fiction Writing takes you through the various phases 


of this profitable field—fillers and news items, trade jour- 
nals, general feature writing, and camera journalism. Learn 
how to “‘write to sell."” Send today for free information. 


J. C. SLOAN, Publisher's Agent 
P. O. Box 1008, Dept. C Glendale, Calif. 








YES TING & EDITORIAL 


services — helpful advice and other 
benefits are offered in our complete service to writers. 
For details write: 


gneve SERVICE 


273 W. 47 New York 36, N. Y. 





I'VE MADE 43 SALES FOR ONE CLIENT 


Mostly ARTICLES, altho I’ve been selling fiction 23 
years. Articles GO! Let’s see yours, also your fiction. 
Reading fee: $1 first 1,000, up to 3,000, 50c per 1,000 
thereafter. 

JOHN T. KIERAN 
1604 Vermillion Danville, illinois 








CONFESSION STORIES 


BEGINNERS are breaking into this wide-open well- 


paying field all the time. Individual 
coaching by the author of WRITING THE CONFESSION 
STORY has helped many to first sales. $1.00 per 1000 
words to 5000; 50c per 1000 thereafter. 


DOROTHY COLLETT 


P. ©. Box 208 Pasadena, Calif. 











YOUR MANUSCRIPT 


Improved in many detalls. Edited for spelling, punc- 
tuation, awkward phrases, paragraphing, compounding, 
hyphenation, etc., and typed on good bond with one 
carbon, $1.00 thousand. 


R. K. SHIPLEY 
2979 Frankford Ave. 


THAT BOOK OF YOURS 


Has it sold yet? We'll be pleased to read 
manuscripts, fact & fiction for the publish- 
ing market. Inquiries invited. 


CARLSON WADE, Literary Agency 
516 Fifth Avenue New York 18, N. Y. 


Philadelphia 34, Pa. 




















mum length for articles is 800 words in excep- 
tional cases; 500 words as a rule. Maximum 
length for fiction is 1000 words; for verse, 8 lines. 
We are interested in material covering any as- 
sect of or personalities in the following fields: 
Anthropology, archaeology, education, episto- 
mology, ethnology, Indian affairs, music, office 
management, painting, paleontology, photog- 
raphy, political science, sociology, sculpture, 
writing. We pay for non-fiction only, and pay- 
ment is in accordance with the quality of the 
work, the importance of the subject matter, and 
the length of the submitted material.” 


Sunday Magazine Photo 
and Feature Markets 


The American Weekly, 63 Vesey Street, New 
York 7, N. Y. Ernest V. Heyn, Editor. Dis- 
tributed with 23 leading newspapers throughout 
the U. S. “Magazine is edited to appeal to the 
enthusiasms of the average American family. All 
types of articles are used, but most urgent need 
is for factual human interest pieces that can be 
told in dramatized story form. Also interested 
in articles which dig behind current news head- 
lines to give reader some off-beat, human angle 
on important events of the day. Single page 
stories are 800-900 words in length; double 
pages, 1500-1800 words. A third type of story 
needed is the short 600-700 word vignette which 
in some way illustrates, in narrative form, the 
inherent strength of the American way of life. 
Suggest potential contributors first submit outline 
of proposed article to editors. Do not use fiction 
and are not using poetry at present. Buy both 
color and black and white pictures that can be 
used to tell a picture story. Report in ten days 
to two weeks. Payment, on acceptance, is han- 
dled on an individual basis, but rates are good; 
generally speaking, up to $300 for single page 
stories and $500 for doubles, though some ex- 
ceptions are made.” 

The Inland Empire Magazine, The Spokesman- 
Review, Spokane, Wash. Joe Baily, Jr., Editor. 
“We use articles of regional interest only, 1000 
to 1200 words, with 3 to 5 photos. Buy photo- 
graphs only with articles. No fiction or poetry. 
Report in a month. Payment is $15 to $25, on 
publication.” 


Pulp Magazines 


Astounding Science Fiction, 304 E. 45th 
Street, New York 17, N. Y. John W. Campbell, 
Jr., Editor. Issued monthly; 35c a copy; $3.50 a 
year. “‘We use science-fiction short stories up to 
8000 words, novelettes from 10,000 to 20,090 
words, and serials from 30,000 to 100,000 words. 
Also articles on recent science development; 
author should check with editor as to whether 
or not subject has already been covered. Buy 
»hotographs only in connection with specific arti- 

les. No poetry. Report in two to three weeks. 
Payment is 3c a word basic rate and 3'c to 4c 
a word bonus rates, on acceptance.” 
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IMAGINATION, Stories of Sctence & Fiction, 
P. O. Box 230, Evanston, Ill. William L. Ham- 
ling, Editor. Issued bi-monthly; 35c a copy; 
$3.00 for 12 issues. “We use science-fiction and 
fantasy stories from 1000 to 30,000 words, with 
accent on science-fiction. Special need: 1000 to 
4000 word lengths. We want stories that have 
interesting opening to hook reader—preferably 
fast—with good plot development, sound char- 
acterization, and an ending that is neither frus- 
trated nor ‘hanging in the air.’ No limitation on 
theme as long as it is in our field. Buy science- 
fiction and fantasy cartoons and have a wide 
open market. No articles, photographs, or poetry. 
Report in one to two weeks. Payment is Ic a 
word and up, on acceptance; $10 each for 
cartoons.” 

Other Worlds, 806 Dempster Street, Evanston, 
Ill. Raymond Palmer and Beatrice Mahaffey, Edi- 
tors. Issued monthly; 35c a copy; $3.00 a year. 
“We want science-fiction stories under 8000 
words. Overstocked on novelettes and novels. 
No articles wanted. Do no use photographs or 
poetry. Report in two to three weeks. Payment, 
on acceptance, is 2c a word and up for stories 
up to 8000 words.” 

Planet Stories, 1658 Summer Street, Stamford, 
Conn. Jack O’Sullivan, Editor. Issued_ bi- 
monthly; 25c a copy; $1.50 a year. “Our spe- 
cial interest is in ‘strange adventures on other 
worlds’. Character is particularly important. 
Unless the author manages to make his people 
human, the stories don’t have much meaning. 
The other-world creatures must also be human 
in their way. We also like girl interest whenever 
possible and good off-world color. At present, 
the greatest need is for novelettes running from 
10,000 to 20,000 words. Also in the market for 
good lively short stories. No articles, photographs, 
or poetry. Report in two weeks. Payment is Ic 
to 2c a word, on acceptance.” 


Book Publishers 


M. Barrows and Company, 425 Fourth Ave- 
nue, New York, N. Y. Helen Van Pelt Wilson, 
Editor. “We publish books on cooking, garden- 
ing, antiques, homemaking, domestic arts, etc. 
Do not ordinarily buy photographs. Report 
within a month. Payment is on royalty basis.” 

Biblio Press, 1104 Vermont Avenue, N. W., 
Washington 5, D. C. Barton Bledsoe, Editor. 
“We publish bibliographies and non-fiction ma- 
terial primarily of interest to libraries and schol- 
arly institutions. Report within a month. Pay- 
ment is on royalty basis.” 

Garden City Books (subsidiary of Doubleday 
& Co.), 575 Madison Avenue, New York, N, Y. 
Ferris Mack, Editor. “We publish reprints and 
originals in non-fiction of all types, many self- 
help books, and anthologies. Few unsolicited 
manuscripts accepted. Report in two weeks.” 

Harper & Brothers, 49 E. 33rd Street, New 
York 16, N. Y. Editors: General fiction and 
non-fiction, John Fischer; mysteries, Joan Kahn; 
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“I Didn’t Know That 
Presidents of Writing 
Schools Could Write 


. from what I have read of this book (One Winter 
in Paton, by Robert Smith, President of the Magazine 
Institute), Mr. Smith should immediately quit presi- 
denting, which can be done well by millions, and get 
down to writing, since good writers are few indeed.” 


—CHARLES DRISCOLL 
“New York Day by Day” 


Yes, Mr. Driscoll, it’s true that many heads 


The Magazine Insti- 
tute, as a matter of fact, is completely owned, staffed 
and operated by successful writers and editors. 
one of us—including Robert Smith—spends some time 
writing as well as teaching. Because next to writing, 


of writing schools cannot write. 


we enjoy leaching others to write. 


e HOW FAMOUS WRITERS GOT 
STARTED 


The Magazine Institute offers you a chance to 
learn to write the way famous writers did—by 
writing continually under the patient direction 
of a professional writer or editor. 

You work at home, in spare time. Every lesson 
you submit is criticized and corrected by a suc- 
cessful writer or editor. You proceed as slowly 
or as rapidly as you wish. You may concentrate 
on fiction or non-fiction. Before long, you are 
turning out, under our direction, short stories, 
——* sketches, whatever you seem best fitted 
to do. 


e WE SELL YOUR MANUSCRIPTS 


When your work is ready to be offered to mag- 
azines or publishing houses, one of the experi- 
enced writers on our staff submits it with a 
personal recommendation to the market where 
it seems most likely to sell. Our constant con- 
tacts with the book and magazine world enable 
us to pass along to you valuable tips and to 
provide up-to-the-minute market information. 


SEND FOR FREE BOOKLET TODAY 


@ Write for the FREE catalog describing the 
Magazine Institute plan and providing other 
information of value to beginning writers. In- 
quirers also receive the BEST JOB IN THE 
WORLD, which lists unsolicited testimonials 
from successful Magazine Institute students. Fill 
out the coupon and mail it NOW. 


Every 





x 











ROBERT SMITH 


Author: Hotel on the Lake; 
The Human Image; Baseball ; 
One Winter in Boston and 
many short stories. 


J 
JANET = T, formerly on 
staff, N. Journal and De- 


troit Times: writer for Dell 
and Fawcett Publications. 


BETH WALKER, author: 
Hills of Home ; Hollywood Ho; 
radio scripts; verse, juvenile 
stories. 


MARY HEATON VORSE, 
Author: The Prestons; A Foot- 
note to Folly; stories in Col- 
lier’s, Woman’s Home Com- 
panion, etc. And other Suc- 
cessful Writers and Editors. 


The 
Magazine 
Institute, Inc. 


Rockefeller Center 
50 Rockefeller Plaza 
New York 20, N. Y. 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 





pessece senaueens eneces 
The MAGAZINE INSTITUTE, INC. 
Dept. 812-D 


50 Rockefeller Plaza, Rockefeller Center 
New York 20, N. Y. 





Please send, without obligation, your current 
catalog to: 


Name 


Street Address .. 


City.. : Zone State 
(Inquiries Confidential @ No Salesman Will Call) 
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staple books, George W. Jones; college texts, 
Edward J. Tyler; technical and science books, 
Kenneth Demaree; social and economic books, 
Ordway Tead; religious books, Eugene Exman; 
medical books, Paul Hoeber; juveniles, Ursula 
Nordstrom. We are always glad to consider new 
material in any of these fields. Report in three 
weeks. Payment is on royalty basis.” 

Hinds, Hayden & Eldredge, Inc., 105 Fifth 
Avenue, New York 3, N. Y. “We are in gradual 
process of liquidation and are not accepting 
new manuscripts.” 

Iroquois Publishing Co., 333 W. Fayette Street, 
Syracuse 2, N. Y. Ernest L. Thurston, Editor. 
“We publish school textbooks exclusively. Buy 
photographs for illustration purposes, but only 
at our own request, to correspond with current 
editorial requirements. Report in an average of 
one month. Payment is usually by individual 
royalty agreement.” 

P. J. Kenedy & Sons, 12 Barclay Street, New 
York 8, N. Y. Thomas B. Kenedy, Editor. “We 
publish Catholic trade books, mainly non-fiction 
over 40,000 words; biography, subjects of Cath- 
olic interest, philosophy. Report in three to 
four weeks. Payment is on royalty basis.” 

The C. V. Mosby Company, 3207 Washington 
Bivd., St. Louis 3, Mo. M. Stadelhoefer, Editor. 
“We publish medical, dental, surgical, etc., books. 
Also books for nurses, liberal arts colleges, etc. 
Payment is on royalty basis.” 

University of Kansas Press, Lawrence, Kansas. 
Clyde K. Hyder, Editor. “We publish scholarly 
material—non-fiction books which are a con- 
tribution to knowledge, in such fields as biog- 
raphy, history, science, literary criticism, etc. 
Manuscripts are of book length and range of 
variation in length may be wide. Report usually 
within a few days. In some instances, royalties 
may be paid.” 


Trade Journals 


American Cattle Producer, 515 Cooper Build- 
ing, Denver, Colo. David O. Appleton, Editor. 
Issued monthly; $2.00 a year. “We use articles 
on range cattle and related fields. Prefer shorter 
articles, 1000 to 2000 words. Also brief items. 
Buy photographs, but no fiction or poetry. Re- 
port in two weeks. Payment is 1¥%c a word, on 
publication.” 

The American City, 470 Fourth Avenue, New 
York 16, N. Y. Harold S. Buttenheim, Editor. 
“Almost all of the material we publish is staff 
written or contributed by municipal officials or 
others directly connected with the subject, and 
the amount of material we purchase is really 
negligible.” 

American Lumberman Magazine, 139 N. Clark 
Street, Chicago 2, Ill. Richard W. Douglass, 
Editor. Issued fortnightly; 25c a copy; $3.00 a 
year. “We use material of interest to retail 
building materials dealers. Write for ‘Guide Sheet 
for Free Lance Writers’.” 
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The Boating Industry, 505 Pleasant Street, St. 
Joseph, Mich. Jim Peaslee, Editor. Issued 8 
times yearly. “We use trade stories of boat and 
motor dealers only; no stories about yacht clubs, 
individual boat owners, or boat racing. Will use 
either features or news items. Buy photographs, 
but no fiction or poetry. No sample copies sent. 
Report promptly. Payment is 2c to 3c a word 
and $3 to $4 per photo.” 

Canadian Milling @& Feed Magazine, 1090 
Pratt Avenue, Montreal 8, Que., Canada. Brian 
H. Taylor, Editor. Issued monthly; 35c a copy; 
$4.00 a year. “We use retail selling and mer- 
chandising stories for feed stores; innovations, 
new developments, and technical articles on 
aspects of milling (flour and feed) and grain 
trade. Buy photographs, but no fiction or poetry. 
Report in a month. Payment is lc a word and 
$2 to $3 per photo, on publication or within 
one month of acceptance.” 

Canadian Mining Journal, Gardenvale, Que., 
Canada. H. R. Rice, Editor. Issued monthly; 
$1.00 a copy; $5.00 a year (Canada); $7.50 a 
year (U.S.). “We use first-hand articles on 
techniques in the field of the mineral industries, 
including the following phases: geology, pros- 
pecting, mining, ore dressing, metallurgy, mineral 
economics, The foregoing are dealt with in the 
aspects of administration, operation, and re- 
search. Material accepted is expert, rather than 
reportorial. Buy a limited number of photo- 
graphs. Use poetry that is strictly topical. Re- 
port within three months. Rate of payment is 
flexible.” 

Feed Age, 45 W. 45th Street, New York 36, 
N.Y. E. J. Van Allsburg, Editor, Issued monthly; 
25c a copy; $3.00 a year. “We use articles per- 
taining to feed manufacturing industry, such as 
livestock and poultry. Buy photographs, but no 
fiction or poetry. Payment, on 15th of month 
following publication, depends on article.” 

The Feed Bag, 1712 W. St. Paul Avenue, Mil- 
waukee 3, Wis. Bruce W. Smith, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 25c a copy; $2.00 a year. “We use 
articles from 1200 to 2000 words in length based 
on interviews with progressive, RETAIL feed 
and farm supply dealers, which point up their 
merchandising practices as guides for others in 
the same trade to follow. We supply a detailed 
advisory sheet for first-time writers in our field, 
without obligation. Request that new contribu- 
tors not send manuscripts until they’ve studied 
our requirement sheet. We suggest alternate 
markets when we cannot use the material sub- 
mitted (we think this policy is unique in the 
trade magazine field). Buy photographs with 
articles and for covers. No fiction or poetry. Re- 
port within 48 hours. Payment is $15 to $35, 
on publication.” 

Leather and Shoes, 10 High Street, Boston 10, 
Mass. William A. Rossi, Editor; Irving B. 
Roberts, News Editor. Issued weekly; 35¢ a 
copy; $5.00 a year. “We use articles dealing 
with technical aspects of leather and shoe manu- 
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facturing. Also outstanding examples of produc- 
tion, distribution and merchandising (including 
promotion and advertising). Query first. Use 
a good amount of news of industry. Buy photo- 
graphs, but no fiction or poetry. Report in two 
weeks. Payment is by arrangement at good rates, 
on publication.” 

Machine & Tool Blue Book, 222 E, Willow 
Avenue, Wheaton, Ill. W. F. Schleicher, Editor. 
Isssued monthly; 25c a copy; $2.00 a year. “We 
use articles dealing with new manufacturing 
and production techniques. Length is relatively 
unimportant, but should be long enough to tell 
the story. No fiction, photographs, or poetry. 
Report in two weeks. Payment is on acceptance.” 

Mining Congress Journal, 1102 Ring Building, 
Washington 5, D. C. John C. Fox, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 30c a copy; $3.00 a year. “We use 
operating articles on coal, metal and non-metallic 
mineral mining and treatment, 2000 to 3000 
words, with black and white photographs, charts, 
graphs, etc. Technical articles written in lan- 
guage to be understood by minor supervisory 
officials, Buy photographs, but no fiction or 
poetry. Report in three weeks. Payment is $15 
per page, including illustrations, on publication.” 

Musie Magazine, Cleveland, Ohio, has been 
discontinued. 


Oral Hygiene, 708 Church Street, Evanston, 
Ill. Edward J. Ryan, D.D.S., Editor. Issued 
monthly; 35c a cpoy; $4.00 a year. “We use 
articles dealing with dental economics, practice 
management, or human interest stories about 
dentists outside the profession. About 1500 words 
preferred. Buy photographs with articles and 
for ‘Picture of the Month’. No fiction or poetry. 
Report in a week. Payment is 2c a word, on 
publication; $5 for each photo used with an 
article and $10 for ‘Picture of the Month’.” 

Public Works, 310 E. 45th Street, New York 
17, N. Y. W. A. Hardenbergh, Editor, Issued 
monthly; 50¢ a copy; $3.00 a year. “We use 
the following types of articles: (1) ‘How-it-was- 
done’ and ‘how-to-do-it’ articles on construction 
and operation of water works, sewers and sewage 
treatment, streets and roads, refuse collection and 
disposal ; parks and playgrounds; municipal power 
plants; and street lighting. Minimum length de- 
sired, 500 words. Photo costs must be authorized 
by us. (2) Cost data on state, city and county 
construction, maintenance and operation—-street 
patching or resurfacing; laying sewers and water 
pipes; sweeping or flushing streets; collecting and 
disposing of garbage and refuse. Data must be 
accurate and should have OK of local engineer 
in charge. (3) Kinks and short-cuts, including 
how local construction equipment was used effec- 
tively; should have pictures, but extra cost must 
be authorized by us. Specially interested in sub- 
jects mentioned in (1) and (2) above. Buy 
photographs only as an adjunct to articles. No 
fiction or poetry. Payment, normally on publica- 
tion, is a minimum of $15 for (1), 3c a word, 

(Continued on page 59) 
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© That's the number of books we published in 1952. 
© All our authors, without exception, are happy. 


Because— 
© We designed their books with skill and imagination. 
© We gave them expert promotion and publicity. 
© Distributed their books through the U.S. and abroad. 


This is what caused 
TIME MAGAZINE to say:* 


“Exposition gives its writers a contract whose 
terms are frank and clear, sends out review 
copies and news releases, tries, like all pub- 
lishers, to build publicity and promotional hocus- 
pocus (autographing parties, press interviews, 
radio appearances, etc).”’ 

If you have @ manuscript which you would Ilke te 
see published by a successful cooperative pub- 
lisher, send for our free brochure “We Can 
Publish Your Book’’ by writing to: 


Dept. 30/ 
EXPOSITION PRESS ING. 


386 FOURTH AVE., NEW YORK 16, WW. Y. 








*TIME, June 23, 1952, pps. 102-104 
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By Leo Shull 


THERE Is A tremendous surge of production 
activity on Broadway now; nothing like it 
has been seen for years. 

Hit after hit has been coming in. As a 
consequence, money has been easier to 
raise, more scripts are being optioned, and 
the optimistic feeling has created a minor 
renaissance. There are 22 regular shows, 
one French company, several English com- 
panies, a Gilbert and Sullivan repertory, 
three Yiddish theatres operating, and five 
successful off-Broadway shows apparently 
running in the black. Even the niteclubs are 
creating novelty shows, revues and musical 
productions. 

About 2,000 investors have come into the 
field this year; we get this figure from the 
published reports of stocks and shares. As- 
sembling a directory of producers and di- 
rectors, we counted 500 of the former and 
more than 300 directors. Every day comes 
an announcement of a new theatrical or- 
ganization or production group. You don’t 
hear that never-ending whine about pro- 
duction costs. At this writing, for instance, 
15 shows are being cast. We cannot re- 
member a similar month. 

What we particularly like is the flood of 
new names, young people who announce 
new combinations, The old-time producers 
are not as active; playwrights would send 
these producers scripts and the latter sat on 
them, moaning meanwhile that there were 
no good plays around. They meant that 
they couldn’t find the old formula plays 
around. This bottleneck may be broken by 
the influx of new, unprejudiced, would-be 
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producers who are not defeated by the 
mechanical yardsticks they have adopted. 
Songwriters are becoming producers, writ- 
ers, stage managers, scene designers and 
even artists are throwing themselves into 
the arena. 

It’s a very healthy condition. 

* * *” 

Here are some new New York production 
groups: 

Clark Eggleston, 1402 Broadway. 

Philip Barry, Jr. (son of the playwright), 
164 E. 72nd Street. 

Wolf Kaufman and John Yorke (Kauf- 
man is a press agent; Yorke is a general 
theatre manager), 49 W. 45th Street. 

Steffen Zacharias, 137 W. 56th Street. 

John Fearnley (former casting director 
for Rodgers and Hammerstein) , 488 Madi- 
son Avenue. 

Fred Guiles and Kevin Gillespie, c/o 
William Liebling, 551 Fifth Avenue. 

Leonard Key (a financial investor in 
plays), 152 W. 54th Street. 

Elaine Perry, 522 Fifth Avenue. 

Ben Tompkins and Alvin Cooperman, 
c/o George Ross, 152 W. 42nd Street. 

Paul Crabtree (a playwright and di- 
rector) and Frank Hale, 151 E. 50th Street. 

Tommy Ward, 230 W. 41st Street. 

Samuel Rose and Jack Amidor, 37 W. 
57th Street. 

Zale Kay-Zackary; 1662 Grand Avenue, 
Bronx, New York. 

This is quite a sizable list for one month. 
We are disturbed, however, by the fact that 
a playwright needs so many scripts to send 
out. It costs a goodly sum in typing expense 

(Continued on page 67) 





Bard’s Pard 


Poets’ wives are patient females, 
Hopeful that the verses he mails 

Will persuade affluent editors 

To send checks for crusty creditors ; 
Wondering, too, when Muse’s slave 

Will take time off from rhyme to shave! 


S. Omar Barker 
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Writer’s Market 
(Continued from page 57) 


with a minimum of $5, for (2), and on generally 
same scales for (3).” 

The Retail Lumberman, 911 Dominion Build- 
ing, Vancouver 3, B. C., Canada. Donald L. 
Osborne, Editor. “We are in the market for 
articles and photographs, preferably by Canadian 
writers, on the activities of lumber and building 
material dealers. Our main interest is in articles 
of from 100 to 1500 words, preferably with 
photographs, portraying the dealer as an aggres- 
sive and imaginative retailer—merchandising 
stunts, novel displays, unique signs, etc. Also 
interested in receiving news items of the retail 
lumber and building materials trade. Buy single 
photographs. Payment is Ic to 1¥ec a word and 
$3 to $5 per picture.” 

Medical Economics, Rutherford, N. J. W. A. 
Richardson, Editor. Issued monthly; 50c a copy; 
$5.00 a year. “We use true anecdotes about 
doctors’ experiences, up to 200 werds; brief news 
items about economic developments in the med- 
ical field or medical organizations, up to 300 
words; profile studies of doctors with unusual 
interests or hobbies, up to 500 words; descrip- 
tions of well-planned medical offices, illustrated, 
up to 2000 words; accounts of activities or or- 
ganizations of doctors, up to 1000 words. Buy 
short verses on medical subjects, and photographs, 


but no fiction. Report in two days to two weeks. 
Payment is 4c to 8c per published word.” 

Water Works Engineering, 24 W. 40th Street, 
New York 18, N. Y. William W. Brush, Editor. 
Issued monthly; 35c a copy; $3.00 a year. “We 
use only articles by registered engineers and 
Superintendents of Water Supply systems in the 
U. S. and foreign countries. All other material 
is staff written. Buy photographs with articles 
only. No fiction or poetry.” 





Market Complaints - 


Book Creators, Inc.VV Literary FloridaV 
Redbook MagazineVV Modern AgeV 


Romance TimeV V Our DogsV 
Argosy V P Recreation World V 
Aubry Publications¥V § The SecretaryV 
Catholic Dramatic SwingV 


Movement V University of 
Dayton, This WeekV Oklahoma PressV 
Devil Dog SyndicateYV Young AmericaV 





TYPING SERVICE 


I offer you many years of experience in literary edi- 
torial work and typing of all kinds. 
Rates for short stories, novels, articles, etc., 65c 
M words, one carbon. Return postage please. $100 
minimum on short-shorts. Rates for playscripts, legal 
work, poetry by request. 

RUTH S. GARRISON 
161 Highland Ave. Wadsworth, Ohio 




















WE HAVE SPOOK WRITERS 
Who Will Help You 












Writers Such as These: 


JON EDGAR WEBB... Novelist and author 
of 11 million published words. A writer of 
fiction and non-fiction. 

J. HARRIS GABLE ... Author 10 Books; spe- 


cialty Science Fiction. T.V. & Screen, scores 
of credits. Listed Who's Who in America. 


VIRGINIA TOMLINSON .. . Author four 
novels. Contributor to national magazines. 
Author of many published flying stories. 


THESE and other writers and critics work 
for me on a free-lance basis. Full details 
about these quality writers and others who 
work for me by special assignment. 

















1509 Crossroads of the World 


Bring That Story Skeleton To Life 





Established in Hollywood Since 1939 
SPECIAL BULLETIN ON WRITERS AND COPY OF BROCHURE ON REQUEST 


H. D. BALLENGER 
102-D 


What We Do 


GHOSTWRITE fiction or non-fiction from 
idea, outline or synopsis. 

E mss. ... Make stories acceptable 
for publication. 
DIRECT rewrites from plot or idea. 
EDIT mes. All types and subjects. 
CRITICIZE and analyze mss. 
SERVICE INCLUDES: Novels, Screen Treat- 
ments, Radio and Stage Plays, Television 
Subjects, Short Stories and Articles. Any 
subject, any style, slanted for any and all 
markets. 
WE APPOINT A WRITER who is available 
and qualified to do your particular story 
project; part cash, part percentage basis. 


Hollywood 28, California 


















































REVOLT AGAINST FORMULA! 


Exceptional Novels, Short Stories, Plays, 
and Articles marketed. Unestablished 
writers assisted. 


Scripts for Broadway, Films, Television 
given special attention 


CHARLES G. CHUPET 


LITERARY AGENT 
(Yale Drama School '29) 


5657 Sunset Blvd., Hollywood 28, Calif. 








EXPERT MANUSCRIPT TYPING 


Neat, accurate, prompt service. 
1 carbon free. 
20c sheet. 


BEST TYPING SERVICE 
229 E. Walnut $t., Titusville, Pe. 








GHOSTWRITER 
Over twenty years experience in mending writing 
for marketing. | do not tell what to do. | do it 
for you. Reference women’s WHO'S WHO. Cor- 
respondence requires return postage. 


NATALIE NEWELL 
2964 Aviation, W. D. Miami 33, Florida 








MANUSCRIPTS 
PROFESSIONALLY TYPED ON 20-lb. BOND 
20c per finished page on booklength scripts: 30c 
per finished page on short scripts. Minor correc- 
tions and carbon free. Postage, please. 


CLARA M. GRANT 
1339 Cedar Street, EX 63787, Santa Monica, Calif. 








ARE YOU A WRITER 
WHO REFUSES 10 BE LICKED? 


My Coaching Plan takes your stories and 
shows you how to replot and rewrite them into 
salable form, Then, as your agent, I market 
them for you. 


As an inducement for you to try this wonderful 
Coaching Plan, we will work together on your 
first submission, be it article, short story or 
novel — at HALF MY REGULAR PRICE. 
Write for information. 

“The book containing the juiciest secrets of 
writers’ lives and working methods,” is what 
one man said about my book MODERN 
WRITERS. Have you got your copy? 208 slick 
pages, illus, $3.00. Order from 


MARY KAY TENNISON 


Authors Agent and Counsellor 
2312 West 8th St., Los Angeles 5, Calif. 











I Write Best Sellers 

(Continued from page 17) 
surface of the St. Louis levee toward the river 
boat that would carry him west to Ft. Leaven- 
Action again—but a sketch of a mid-19th- 
Century river wharf, a hint as to a gentle- 
man’s costume in that day, an indication 
of the accepted means of travel. Sometimes 
you can tell a lot in few words. 

I’m not an advocate of a murder on 
every page and a seduction in every chap- 
ter. You'll need physical action and plenty 
of it, but even more you'll need enough 
genuine understanding of your actors’ 
characters to let your reader look inside 
their minds and share the doubts and fears 
that beset them. That, basically, is the emo- 
tional upheaval I mentioned—the secret, 
inward battle that is far more fierce and 
more relentless than any physical onslaught 
could ever be. In Conquest, the hero, Clay 
Farrar, feels himself under obligation to 
help his friend Dex recover his stolen land, 
but his own recent troubles have made him 
wary of any new entanglements: 

Abruptly Clay got to his feet and crossed the 
breezeway to the edge of the porch. . . . Dex had 
proved himself a staunch and generous friend— 
but this was something else. Without phrasing 
even the shadow of a suggestion, Dex’s story 
had painted a picture of men who, needing help, 
were still unable to fashion their own salvation. 
But it was none of his affair. 

He shook his head impatiently, denying to kim- 
self that it was any concern of his. If it had been 
a matter of physical combat or some demand 
upon the gold in his saddle bags, that would 
have been easy enough. But this was a tortuous 
affair of shabby double dealing, a pettifogging, 
scurvy intrigue .... 

It was no affair of his. In a few days he would 

ride away. 
Or, let’s watch Manette in Bride of the 
Sword as she struggles through a period of 
self-contempt on the morning after she has 
been discarded by her lover: 

As she waited, her mind ranged back to the 
night before. In the clear light of morning it 
seemed that she must have been insane and she 
closed her eyes as if to shut out the images that 
paraded before her in a mockingly licentious 
cavalcade. The interval of passion with Etienne 
was nothing now. Since she had left Havana so 
many different men had possessed her that she 
had come to regard her body with something 
only a littl above contempt. But the deeper 
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as her 
humiliation she had t upon herself. 
“You fool! You utter, hopeless, miserable fool!” 
A sudden shocked awareness told her she had 


Insofar as actual historical characters 
are concerned, there isn’t any set rule. If 
you can bring them in naturally and present 
them as sensate, breathing beings, they'll 
strengthen your story and make it more 
authentic. But if you drag them in like de- 
partment story dummies and put formal 
speeches in their mouths, they've served 
only as obstacles to delay and impede your 
tale. I haven’t presented any actual histor- 
ical characters in the books I’ve written. 
Sometimes I insert a passing reference to 
one in the speech of a character in order 
to tie the story to the reader’s historical 
knowledge. But if and when I do use 
such a character, I'll read a lot of biog- 
raphy and as many cye-witness accounts as 
I can get before I try to present him in the 
round. 

One more thing—watch those metaphors 
and similes. If you’re describing a rain- 
storm in the Middle Ages don’t say that it 
came down like a hail of machine-gun 
bullets. And don’t compare a line of Piute 
cooking fires at the foot of a mesa to the 
footlights in a Times Square theatre. From 
the beginning of your book you’ve been 
trying to charm the reader away from the 
20th Century. Fold by fold, you’ve been 
wrapping him up in the sights and sounds 
and colors of another time—and then you 
slap him back into reality with an allusion 
that might have come out of this morning’s 
tabloid. The historical novel demands 
complete and absolute unity of time and 
place and atmosphere in every word and 
phrase and paragraph. At best, you’re deal- 
ing in illusion and witchcraft — and they 
can be shattered with a breath. 
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EDITH M. NAILL, Box 74, Gower, Missouri 
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COMPLETE TYPING SERVICE 


Manuscripts, poetry, letters, speeches, bulletins 
Will address envelopes, post cards 
Reasonable Rates. Prompt Delivery 


MARCELLA BITTENBENDER 
P. O. Bex 174, S. S. Oll City, Pa. 











MUSIC SERVICE 


If you write SONG POEMS but can't write music, 
we can help you. Details FREE. Write today. 


PHONOGRAPH RECORDS MADE 


Five Star Music Masters 
487 Beacon Bidg. Beston, Mass. 





AUTHORS 
YOUR MANUSCRIPT IS WORTHY 
OF THE BEST PRESENTATION 
Call or write SARA K. STILLMAN for 
Quality Typing ios ee Rates 
1278 Third Avenue (at 73rd St.) New York 21 


SELL IN THREE MONTHS... 
OR YOUR MONEY BACK 


YOU CAN WRITE JUVENILES 
AND SELL WITHIN THREE MONTHS 











S 
I've sold over 3,500 Stories, 
Serials, Articles and Fillers to 
Juvenile Editors. 
Now I'm teaching. 


Also 


CRITICISM-COLLABORATION 


Juvenile Book Manuscript Criticism A Specialty 
Write for Terms and for FREE Pamphlet 
"Fundamentals of Juvenile Writing" 


Dept. D 


WILL HERMAN 
Author of ""My Juvenile Success Secrets"* and 
"My Formula for Fiction"* 
7016 Euclid Ave., Room 328 
Cieveland 3, Ohio 




















































































PERSONALS 


The circulation of Writer’s Dicest is much greater than 
that of any other writer’s magazine. Each issue is read by 
beginning writers, professional writers, editors, publishers, 
writers’ clubs, publicity men, theatrical producers, adver- 
tising agencies and newspaper men throughout the United 
Siates, Canada and in a score of foreign countries. 

The rate for “‘Personals” is ten cents a word, including 
each ward in name and address; box number, 0. 

Copy wi:h money order or check for February issue must 
reach us by January 1. 





Through the “personals” department read- 
ers can swap, buy, or sell nominally priced 
items or services. 

We do not accept advertising on palmistry, 
numerology, astrology, advertising of national 
matrimonial or friendship services, advisors 
without graduate degrees, or ads requesting 
pen-pals. We reserve the right to reject ads 
that do not meet our approval. (Critics, typ- 
ists, correspondence courses, and literary 
agents may use display advertising only.) 











YOUNG WRITER — would like position in bookshop 
in New England Area. Would consider position Sec- 
retary or Companion; experienced Steno-Typist. 
Would be willing to bunk in with other writer and 
share expenses and writing talent. Write James F. 
Bombard, 58 Haskins Street, Springfield 9, Mass. 





MUST CONTACT Charles Knight, Author, regarding 
obtaining copyright to “This Be My Sin”. Box R-2, 
% Writer’s Digest. 





WHY STARVE OR FREEZE, while writing? Read “47 
Ways To Make Money in Florida,” a book of true 
stories of how it’s been done. $1.25 per copy. Order 
direct from Tom Q. Smith, P. O. Box 335, Coral 
Gables, Florida. 





GOOD RUBBER STAMPS, three lines, $1.00! Free 
> it Morey’s, 2529-D Roosevelt, Redwood City, 
alif. 





JAPAN POSTMARK—Remail service, $1—one or 
two letters. Uedasan, No. 10-3 Shimosoyagi, 
Yamato Kozagun, Kanagawa, Japan. 





WRITER’S BRAND NEW TYPEWRITERS at big dis- 
counts. Send for price list. Drummond’s, 5001 W. 
Moaroe St., Chicago 44, Ill. 


THERMOGRAPHED (raised printing) business cards 
$4.50 per thousand delivered. Samples. John Wood, 
1697 Winona, Tyler, Texas. 





MY FINISHED CARTOONS drawn to your own gags, 
$1.00. Mailed flat on heavy Bristol Board. F. Cun- 
ningham, Brookside Road, Leavittsburg, Ohio. 





FACTS ABOUT WRITING in a trailer. Folio, $1.00. 
Doug Couden, Capistrano Beach 1, California. 





CHESS is one for the thinker! Play it by mail with 
a lively group; exchange wit and pleasantries. 
Beginners and experts. rite TODAY for details! 
Chess Courier, 8816-A Southeast Yamhill, Portland 
16, Oregon. 





GAGWRITERS AND CARTOONISTS. Write for your 
FEE sample copy of ‘Cartoonists’ Market Letter,” 
Box 187WD, La Habra, Calif. 





FOTOSTAMPS. Any size photograph, negative, snap- 
shot beautifully reproduced in stamp form, 100 
Black and White, $1.75. Gray Moody, Whittier 
Hill, Amesbury, Mass. 





HAVANA POSTMARK. Letters reairmailed from 
Havana $1.00 each. Gifts, Souvenirs, Alligator goods 
mailed anywhere. José M. Rabade, Apartado 3404, 
Havana, Cuba. 
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PROFIT BY EDITOR’S MISTAKES. Sell funny news- 
paper “slips.” Complete ef ee ayy ae Leroy 





Morgan, 115 West Conway, Bent 


SELL: Writer’s Digests — 1946 to 1953. $10 and 
postage. E. H. Pettit, 161 Lexington Avenue, New 
York 16, N. Y. 


“HOW TO SELF-SYNDICATE YOUR OWN MA- 
TERIAL” — Columns, Cartoons, Fillers, Verse, 
Stories, Articles, Comics. Up to $10.00 a day from 
each newspaper. More than 12,000 dailies and week- 
lies in U. S. and Canada alone. Folio includes Syn- 
dicate Operation, Selling Prices Schedule, Model 
Sales Letters to Editors, Sample Agreement Forms, 
etc. Complete Folio $2.00 postpaid (refundable), 
While they last, gift copy of “175 Idea-Sources For 
Newspaper Features” included with Folio. American 
Features Syndicate, Desk 186, 1990 Como Ave., 
St. Paul 8, Minnesota. 


TYPEWRITER RIBBONS — Fresh. Two for $1.06 
postpaid. Specify typewriter. Marvin Schmidt, 8109 
Kilpatrick, Skokie, Ill. 











CARTOONISTS—How to Submit Cartoon Roughs— 
25c. Milt Hammer, 525 McMichael, Hillside, N. J. 





“VULTURES AROUND MY BED” Sickroom Confi- 
dential! Ivers McCrary, $1.00. The Trinity House, 
RFD 3, Box 346, Mesquite, Texas. 


500 PERSONAL GUMMED STICKERS, $1.00! 
Printed neatly with name and full address. Cata- 
log free. Morey’s 2528-D Roosevelt, Redwood City, 
California. 








INSIDE FACTS ABOUT taxi-dance halls. Any ques- 
tions, $1.00. Letters remailed, 25c. Leilani, 2036 
Kalihi Street, Honolulu, T. H. 





PERSONAL SERVICES BY PROXY. Can I do some- 
“ne for you in L. A. or vicinity? Artcraft (S-1), 
438 So, Wall St., Los Angeles, Calif. 





WASHINGTON, D. C. RESEARCH SERVICE, Lib: 
congress, national archives, etc. Reasonably priced. 
Reliably handled. Washington Research Service, 422 
Washington Bidg., Washington 5, D. C. 





WOMAN WRITER-ARTIST, early 40’s, would like to 
discuss the relative merits of Classic and Modern 
Art and Literature with those who are actively or 
appreciatively interested in them. Write: Miss 
Gibson, G.P.O. Box 7814, Philadelphia 1, Penna. 





THE SECRET OF THE BEST SELLER is unforget- 
table characters, But can you create them? ... You 
don’t have to. Maravedi el Krishnar creates them 
for you in “ANALYZE PEOPLE AT SIGHT.” He 
completely describes and analyzee the 38 different 
types of men and women. He discloses — likewise 

— gripping ways to influence them — to put dynamite 
in your plot. Leap to fame and fortune in 
magazines, radio and television. $2.95 postpaid. 
Olympic Publishing Co., 1912 Lincoln-Park-West, 
4WDD, Chicago 14. 





CARTOONISTS: I may have just the type of gags you 
=e John H. Hendon, 2144 Kent Way, Birmingham, 
abama. 





“BECKY’S CORSET,” Ellie Hill, $2.00. House of Pet- 
tit, 161 Lexington, New York City. 





1000 2% x 4 PARCEL POST LABELS with your 
return address, $3.95 postage id. Cash with 
order. Satisfaction guaranteed. . A. Blake, 1642 
Logan St., Shreveport, La. 


PLOTTO WITH KEY, new, $7.00; Writing, Selling 
Fact and Fiction. Neal. $1.50; Let’s Write About 
You, Carson. $1.00. Iola Smith, 5720 Keith Ave. 

Oakland, Calif. 





FOOL-PROOF BOOKLET on punctuation. Every prob- 
lem discussed and illustrated, $1.00. Also capitaliza- 
tion, 50c. Mrs. Marjorie Davidson, Laceyville, Penna. 





GHOST WRITER — English teacher, experienced. 
Speeches (any occasion), Themes, Revisions, Re- 
search; reasonable. Ethelle Phillips, Public Speech 
Writer, Buffalo, Okla. 
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SELL A BUYING MARKET—Over 100 JUVENILE 
MARKETS and RATES—S0c. Milt Hammer, 525 
McMichael, Hillside, N. J. 





SHOW YOU HOW to sell news r pings 
7 . t assignments ion ll powepaner clipe 31 
Tanicki, 20057 Keystone, Detroit, Mich. 


mearepecnary Le ge anager dramatic aaiee 

reads your novel, short story, » essay, etc., 

inte a microphone; forever sealing’ Your Litera 
Masterpiece on 10” UNB RECORDS. 
Your manuscript will become a permanent 
when recorded on ALUMINUM BASE UNBREAK- 
ABLE RECORDS. $2.50 up to 1,000 words; $1.75 
every 1,000 thereafter. All manuscripts and records 
carefully wrapped in strong carton boxes. We pay 
return postage and insure pear delivery. State 
chaice of speeds: 33 hed 78 R.P.M. Send manuscript 
with cash or M. O. uscript Phonography, P. O. 
Box 1197, Oakland, Calif. 





ADDRESSES of 100 AMERICAN, CANADIAN maga- 
zines buying short stories, 50c for list; Wachs, 262 
Beach 135 Street, Belle Harbor, N. Y. 





NEED A SLOGAN. Why not try mine. 617 Madison 
Avenue, East Pittsburgh, Pa. 





RESEARCH—Specialist, Reliable, Prompt service on 
a’ subject. Ruth Kennedy, 1100 Vinsetta, Royal 
Oek, Michigan. 


WANT MY CARTOON GAGS DRAWN. Send sample. 
Dick Sellars, 755 Brookline St., SW, Atlanta, Ga. 








FAMOUS AMERICAN DOCUMENTS, Authentic re- 
roductions of Declaration Independence, Bill ef 
Rights, Constitution, etc. Send 10c for brochure. 
Famous American Documents, 422 Washington 
Bidg., Washington, D. C. 





“ERSTWHILE WRITER invites literate correspon- 
dence others similar proclivities.” Box R-1. 





VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE and analysis reveals 
hidden talents. Send name, birthdate and 50c cash. 
Melissa Studio, Box 251, Atlantic City, N. J. 


GET ON THE COMIC BANDWAGON—Beginning and 
Experienced Writers up to $12 a page for scripts; 
$25 for fillers. “How to Write & Market Comics,” 
a complete brochure on plotting, writing, format, 
slant and markets by former editor. $2.00. George 
McGowen, 63-60 98th St., Forest Hills 74, New York. 


NEW YORK CITY POSTMARK—Letters Remailed— 
25c—Monthly, $2—International Bureau, Box 157— 
G.P.0., New York City 1. 





IF YOU WANT TO BE A WRITER: A Vocational 
Self-Rating Scale will be sent for $1.00 stpaid 
with book “Find Your Vocation.” H. Suerken, 
Dobbs Ferry, New York. 





HANGOVER? Valuable information, Vigor and pep 
with natures product. No drugs. Satisfaction guar- 
anteed, $1.50 postpaid. Maxie R., 4309 S. Parker, 
West Paim Beach, Fla. 


RESEARCH SERVICE. Your questions answered 
through careful research on ony subject at reason- 
able rates. Bryan A. Piercy, 1094 South 5th Street, 
Olean, New York. 


WANT TO WRITE PROFESSIONALLY and thereby 
sell as quickly as possible? Find answer in my 
7 this magazine, page 52. Natalie Newell, Ghost- 

ter. 











TOO FAT? Use self-Hypnosis. Send $1.00 for method. 
HYPNOCOLLEGE, Box 753, Salt e City, Utah. 


$1,000.00’s! | “WINNING PRIZE CONTESTS”—400 
pages—only $5 postpaid. Volynnski’s, 1411 Steb- 
bins, New York 89. (Confidential Winning Entries.) 








327 LATEST GUARANTEED CASH pootry markets 
plus list cash pee poetry contests, 25c. Mi 
Distributors, 


dwestern 
avelstoke, B. C., Can. 








IF YOU CAN TRACE OR COPY simple cartoons, you 
pow f earn up to $45.00 weekly, time, copying 
and duplicating comic cartoons for advertisers. Par- 
ticulars free. oon-Ad Service, Argyle 18, Wis. 


PERSONAL CHARACTER INVENTORY by compe- 
tent eo ee a stock reports or form 
letters. Ask for free details in own hand writing. 
Ira McRae, 214 South Cheyenne, Tulsa 3, Okla. 


HOLLYWOOD OR LOS ANGELES POSTMARK, 25c. 
A permanent mailing address for those who travel 
—month or year. Artcraft (S-5), 438 So. Wall St., 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


“ae SETA HOSPITAL jtercention wees 
0-0) ng, sane patients, epileptic, give male or 
female stouiate direct from hospital. Frank re- 
plies. Two questions, $2.00. Criticism under 8000 
words for authenticity, $5.00. Will Potter (Today's 
Health Author), 45 St. Botolph St., Boston, Mass. 


VILLAGE IN THE SUN. Simple boarding house for 
work and rest. German cooking, ideal climate. Two 
doHars daily. Furnished bungalows, three rooms, 

orches, kitchen, $25 monthly, all. Lakeshore, 
euer, Ajijic, Jalisco; Lake Chapala, Mexico. 


NATION’S CAPITAL POSTMARK. Letters remailed, 
25c. Confidential mail-em, 422 Wash. Bldg., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


SUCCESSFUL WRITERS use BASIC CHARACTER 
TRAITS for plotting, building conflict—characteri- 
zations, $1.00. Vanwag Press, 47 E. Walnut St., 
Pasadena 1, Calif. 


HAVE YOU READ THE startling mail order success 
story of Segment Potterbeck? If not, send for it 
Now. Stamps appreciated. Opportunity Listing 
Service, Dept. 631. P. O. Box 3021, Galveston, Tex. 


“REJUVENATOR”—Re-inks 15 Old Typewriter Rib- 
bons! $1.00! Hirsch, Spring Valley, New York. 
ADVICE—An roblem, $1. Personal Research, Box 

2, Richmond, Ind. 


PAY DAY EVERY DAY without leaving your home, 
by clipping newspapers. Send $1.00 to Strick- 
land’s. P. OQ. Box 447, Longmont, Colorado, for 
detailed, complete, proven instructions for estab- 
lishing your own clipping bureau. 


MIAMI POSTMARK. Letters remailed, 25c. Con- 
fidential. Florida questions answered, $1.00. 
B. Robin, P. O. Box 155, University of Miami, Fla. 


BEGINNING WRITERS: Get $1 to $20 checks daily 
writing simple children’s stories, articles, poetry 
in your spare time. Experience unnecessary. Our 
instructions reveal how. Details FREE. Ww. Her- 
man, 7016 Euclid, Cleveland 3, Ohio. 











SELL BOOKS BY MAIL! Everything furnished, 25c! 
Hirsch, Spring Valley, New York. 





WHAT WOULD YOU LIKE TO KNOW? Informa- 
tion? Facts? Material on any subject. Reasonable 
rates. Margaret Anne wer, Research Specialist, 
115 N. 23rd St., Camp Hill, Pa. 





WRITE FOR PAY. Simplest Way. For particulars, 
write, Ralph Underhill, Beebe, Arkansas. 


FREE BOOK, ‘505 Odd, Successful Businesses.’ 
Work home! Expect something Odd! Pacific-44B, 
Oceanside, California. 


HAVING TROUBLE PLOTTING—Let me help you. 
Abbie M. Allen, R. R. 5, Mt. Vernon, Indiana. 








EARN MONEY at home! Thousands do! “Home 
Worker Magazine” tells how. Sample, 25c. Size- 
more, Box 28, 4917 Kostner, Chicago 30, Ill 





GET AHEAD! EXPAND YOUR BACKGROUND. 
Personal Reading a age and guidance will open 
» + gee Only $5. For free details write 

x - 





WILL EXCHANGE CORRESPONDENCE on wood- 
craft, nature lore, camping, subsistance farming, 
wild foods, Indian medicine, pioneer methods, East- 
ern Appalachia. Hallett, Box 174, Neptune, N. J. 
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THE CARTOON BUSINESS has grown to 10 
times its size in the past five years and 
the cartoonist has grown with it. He has 
left behind his door-to-door salesman 
approach and now acts as a responsible 
businessman with merchandise to sell and 
a waiting market for his wares. He is no 
longer handicapped by the “culture versus 
wolf” argument — that he must have a 
Fine Arts background before he puts pencil 
to paper. He may not give a hang for 
Daumier and often doesn’t even know who 
he is. His “old master” is John Held Junior 
of early New Yorker days, and he tries his 
best to avoid this long-gone style of draw- 
ing, to set a 1953 style of his own. He is 
quick to decide that the editor who likes 
Steinberg “won't like me,” puts that market 
in the “arty” not bread-and-butter class, 
and steers clear of it. 

The cartoonist’s immediate problem, one 
he faces every day, is to sell the editor a 
switch on the oldest and funniest gag he 
knows—man slipping on banana peel. Shall 
he have the man slipping at the door of the 
supermarket, with the attendant handing 
him four yards of bill for his groceries as 
he lands? Or, should he show a cop at 
a parking meter slipping, his pad and pen- 
cil flying into the air, while the motorist 
drives off without the ticket? 
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The cartoonist’s perennial questions; Is 
my gag funny? Where can I get the most 
money for it? 

In the early forties, the “most money” 
cartoonists could get was whatever editors 
felt like paying them. Editors who couldn’t 
get stories for nothing saved their small 
change for the cartoonist. The high cost 
of living finally forced cartoonists to ap- 
proach the mighty for more moncy, and 
they themselves were surprised to get it. 
Then, editors tried to confine raises to 
favorites, hoping the news wouldn’t spread 
—but it always did. No sooner did one man 
get a raise than others would find out and 
set up a clamor. Why should one cartoonist 
in a book get more money than any other? 
So the base rate system of payment was 
established in all magazines. 

The last gasp of control in the editors’ 
hands is the elastic “base rate and up” pay- 
ment. When queried about price, an editor 
may say, “We pay from $25 to $40.” The 
natural question is, “Who gets the $40?” 
and the answer, “Well, if I like one gag 
and everybody in the office thinks it’s ter- 
rific too, we pay that cartoonist $40.” 

“But,” asks the cartoonist, “why shouldn’t 
I get the same rate as the next guy? What’s 
the difference if I have a name, if I’m 
selling the magazine for the first time, or 
if I’ve never sold a gag before? Editors 
make surveys of their magazines’ reader- 
ship; they find out how the public likes 
the cartoons. If the readers like them, the 
cartoon editor is doing a good job of pick- 
ing; if they don’t, soon there’s a new editor. 
Does the average reader know who has a 
name? He doesn’t know and he doesn’t 
care. All he looks for in a cartoon is a 
laugh.” 

The editor may take the stand that a 
regular, selling the’ magazine for years, 
will object to the beginner getting the same 
price as he does. The editor, with an eye 
to the budget, will side with the regular, 
ignoring the fact that seldom does the be- 
ginner sell a leading magazine the first six 
months or a year out. He usually serves 
his apprenticeship thoroughly on the smaller 
and middle markets before making a major 
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sale. The cartoonist knows that besides the 
time already spent in the minor leagues, he 
must wait for the big money until a par- 
ticular editor decides he is good enough 
to deserve a $5 or $10 raise. It may be 
five years before he closes the gap from 
the $50 or $60 base rate most top maga- 
zines pay to the maximum of $100 or 
slightly more. 

This problem will be solved only when 
editors have enough respect for cartoons 
and cartoonists to pay the same rate for 
every gag in the book. The name cartoonist 
who holds out for more money this year— 
and gets it—may be a dud next year, while 
the humble, happy-to-sell-anywhere new- 
comer may be the brightest star. 

The quality of cartoons is improving to 
the point where the beginner without talent, 
looking for easy money, is in and out of the 
business much faster than even a year ago. 
Just as he bombards the editors with batches 
of junk, so the editor bombards him with 
“learn your trade” letters, instead of the 
usual “say-nothing” rejection slips. The be- 
ginner who has sense enough to submit his 
work to the smaller and middle markets 
for six months to a year before he tries a 
big magazine will profit in future sales. The 
beginner who starts at the top, doesn’t land, 
and then works his way down will never 
hit any markets. There are plenty of good 
cartoon courses ali over the country and no 
one need lack training. A beginner is ready 
for the top magazines when he has collected 
at least 50 okays from the smaller maga- 
zines—and not one minute before. If he 
hasn’t sold anything anywhere after a year 
of trying, he should get out of the business 
altogether. 
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and efficient. The cost is low. Read how 
others are aided to write better, to earn 


more money. Ask for. free of 
“The Way to Successful ‘Authorshin” 
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Send check or Money Order to: 
CARTOON CONSULTANTS 
170 Broadway Suite 205W N. Y. 38, N. Y. 
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PEN AND BRUSH NEWSLETTER 
106 Perry St. Est, 1947 New York 14, N. Y. 








WRITE COMIC BOOK SCRIPTS 
My, 2 sede Waist, Pann FUNDAMENTALS OF COMIC 
You ae SCRIPT wr mubsaitted to ndlone Ad her stab, 

EARLE C. BERGMAN 
1255 Ne. Gordes Street, Hollywood 38, Califorsie 











There's a NEW’ WAY 


fo WRITING SUCCESS 


EASIER... MORE SURE... 


Here is the modern way to Goveieg pour 
creative ability. Writing is more 





you learn how to bring into full play your 
na ey eriences, ideas and - imagination, 
T 


REATIVE ABILIT DE- 
VELOPER shows you how to me added 
creative energy and enthusiasm that lead 
to results, to quicker sales. No other course 
is especially designed to do this. 


The new method is direct, simplified, 





















NEW YORK CARTOON NEWS 


Wishes everybody a merry Christmas and wishes 
everybody would send for their free sample copy. 
Start the new year right! Read the 

NEW YORK CARTOON NEWS! 
123-35 82 Rd., Dept. WD, Kew Gardens 15, N. Y. 


















LET ME HELP YOU 


Give your script more sparkle! 
Criticism $1 per M; Rewriting $1.25 per M. Free 
market suggestions. Prompt, careful attention your story 
deserves. Fast typing service: 60c per M. 
ROBERT A. WISE 
308 Oleander Avenue Bakersfield, California 

















THE GHOST COMPOSER 


Complete Song Service 
(Free lyric Examination) 
Write for Details 
E. A. MARTIN 
3 Hamilton Dr. Webster Heights Berlin, Conn. 





















CANADIAN MANUSCRIPT TYPIST 


Let an experienced typist give your manuscript 
that professional look. Minor corrections if de- 
sired. All inquiries promptly answered. 

50c per 1000 words 


IDA SINGER 
Tillsonburg 2 Ontario, Canada 






















WRITE FOR THE JUVENILES 


Begin at the beginning and end up selling. The most 
comprehensive course of its kind on the market, covering 
very phase of story and article writing for tots to teens. 
Learn the step-by-step procedure from one whose work 
is appearing currently in juvenile publications. Not a 
“tell how’’ but a SHOW HOW course. Personal criticism 


included. Write for particulars. 


MARJORIE M. DAVIDSON 
P. ©. Box 104 Laceyville, Pennsylvania 





























The hopeless amateur is blockaded on 
still another front. The cartoonist who used 
to hit a few top magazines regularly and 
stop there has found that if he draws his 
roughs in ink, he can sell rejects easily to 
the smaller magazines. This businesslike 
attitude has increased his income consider- 
ably in the past few years. And editors, who 
see that they can get gags by cartoonists 
appearing regularly in the Post and Collier’s 
for what their limited budgets allow, would 
rather wait for the professionals to unload 
than spoil their books by publishing junk. 
Gradually, with more and more markets 
opening up for cartoonists, the competent 
beginner is finding himself in a well-paying 
profession, with sales almost from the very 
beginning. At the same time, cartoon editors 
are being appointed because they have had 
humor experience. The editor these days 
knows quite a lot about cartoons before he 
sits down at his desk to buy them. If the 
amateurs, along with the “dated” ex-name 
cartoonists, would study the magazines for 
a year before submitting, the quality of 
their work would improve to the point 
where sales would be as steady as a salary 
check—the goal of professional cartoonists 
who are smart enough to be businessmen. 


Books to Give for Xmas 


In addition to the cartoon books listed 
last month (Dennis the Menace by Hank 
Ketcham, Collier’s Kids, compiled by Gur- 
ney Williams, Jf You Like Hazel by Ted 
Key, and Best Cartoons from Punch), here 
are some recently published books which 
would make good Christmas presents: 





The Dark Continents of Your Mind 


DO YOU struggle for balance? Are you forever trying to maintain energy, 
enthusiasm, and the will to do? Do your personality and power of accom- 
plishment ebb and flow—like a stream controlled by some unseen valve? 
Deep within you are minute organisms. From their function spring your 
emotions. They govern your creative ideas and moods—yes, even your en- 
joyment of life. Once they were thought to be the mysterious seat of the 
soul—and to be left unexplored. Now cast aside superstition and learn to 
direct intelligently these powers of self. 

Accept this FREE book « Let the Rosicrucians, an age-old fraternity of thinking 
men and women (not a religion), point out how you may fashion life as you want it 
by making the fullest use of these little-understood natural faculties which you possess. 


This is a challenge to make the most of your heritage as a human. Write for Free Book, 
“The Mastery of Life.” Address: Scribe O.J.Z. 


“7he ROSICRUCIANS {AMORC) San Jose, California, | 
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One-Upmanship by Stephen Potter, car- 
toons by Frank Wilson. Henry Holt and 
Co., $2.75. One of the funniest books ever 
written. Like an Alec Guinness picture it 
starts small and ends up with a big laugh. 

Best Cartoons of the Year, edited and 
compiled by Lawrence Lariar. Crown Pub., 
$2.50. Reprints from the leading maga- 
zines. This annual is a must for every car- 
toonist’s library. 

Sister, Henry Schuman Inc., $2.95. The 
best of the best-selling Berenstains, featur- 
ing “Sister” who appears weekly in Collier’s. 

The Best of Cobean, Harpers, $3.95. 
With an introduction by Saul Steinberg. 
Mostly New Yorker reprints, some unpub- 
lished at the time of the cartoonist’s death. 
Very good collection by one of the masters. 

Mr. Wiggington Joins the Circus by 
Harry and Kay Mace. Abelard Press, $2. 





Broadway 
(Continued from page 58) 


and postage. Add to that the fact that pro- 
ducers do not quickly return scripts. Per- 
haps it would be a good idea to type up a 
lot of first acts and send them out with 
notes saying that if the first act interests 
the producer, you will send him the other 
two. 
* * * 

Many successful plays are adaptations of 
novels or short stories. If you have few 
ideas of your own, you might consider 
adapting someone else’s work, particularly 
if you are entranced with it. Of course, you 
have to get the author’s permission. Since 
Moss Hart, George S. Kaufman, Rodgers 
and Hammerstein are continually doing 
this, it is no discredit. More than that, you 
will probably write a better work, for the 
preliminary plotting and continuity have 
already been done for you. Finally, doing 
an adaptation is a wonderful exercise in 
playwriting. 








MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


By experienced typist. Bond paper, one carbon, minor 
corrections. All work proofread. 50c per thousand 
words; manuscripts over 10,000 words, 15c per page; 
poetry Ic per line, plus return postage. Inquiries invited. 


EVA GOCKEL 


3909 DeTonty St. St. Louis 10, Mo. 
















IN PRIZES WON! 


You, too, can win your share of 
these Big National Contests for 
CASH, CARS, HOMES, TRIPS, jus? as 
ovr Students do who know the 
secrets of the “School of the Stars.” 
Send today for FREE “Confidential 
Contest Bulletin’ with winning 
helps for the biggest contests now 
on... NO OBLIGATION. 


SHEPHERD SCHOOL 


1615 Cheotust $¢., Dept. D, Phila. 7, Pa. 
































KANSAS CITY MISSOURI TYPIST 


Prompt, accurate work with minor corrections 
and carbon. Fifty cents, 1,000 words, 
poetry Ic per line. 


CAROLYN M. THORPE 
4428 E. 50 Terrace, WA 3708, Kansas City 4, Mo. 













IF YOU'RE NOT SELLING 


Pll show you why. Fast, accurate reports. Your ma- 
terial, writing style, characters, plot, etc. fully analyzed. 
Minor editing and revisions on your script free if re- 
quested. Rates: $1 per thousand words up to 5,000; 50c¢ 
‘red 1000 thereafter. Minimum: $2. Rewriting for mar- 
ets if story or article warrants. Include return postage. 


WILLIAM H. BUSHMAN 
P.O. Box 436-D St. Louis 3, Mo. 
































I Want to Contact 


NEW 
WRITERS 


who are interested in cashing 
checks for $1 to $100, offered 
daily. The easiest way to write 
for pay. No previous experience 


necessary. Send for FREE 
DETAILS. No obligation. 


SAUNDERS M. CUMMINGS 


6840 Odin St., Studio 17 
Hollywood 28, Calif. 


















































New York Market Letter 


the latest being The Mysterious Traveler 
Mystery Reader No. 5. The address: 100 
Fifth Avenue, New York 3, N. Y. 


Jake Scraping Barrel for Mss. 

Ejler Jakobsson reports that he is scrap- 
ing the bottom of the barrel as far as manu- 
scripts for New Detective are concerned. 
He wants short-shorts, shorts up to 6,000 
words, novelettes, preferably 10,000 to 
13,000 words, occasionally up to 15,000. 
Stories should have convincing motivation 
while being action-type tales. No armchair 
detection. Base pay is 1 cent a word and up, 
averaging about 1 cents, on acceptance. 
This is a Popular Publications pulp at 205 
East 42nd Street, New York 17. 

Mike Tilden, managing editor of most 
of the men’s pulps for the same company, 
said colloquially, “I need everything, but I 
need them good!” He wants first-rate 
characterization with a plot rising out of 
it. A specific place and time give more 
clearness and sharpness to a story, making 
it seem more vital. Lengths run 1,000 to 
5,000 words and 7,500 to 15,000 words. 
Pay starts at a cent a word, on acceptance. 

Goodman’s Actual Romance, edited by 





MANUSCRIPT TYPIST 


Complete typing service. 60c per 1000 words for novels, 
short stories, articies, etc.; one carbon, minor corrections. 
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Bessie Little, has changed its title to Secret 
Confessions. 

There are two Goodman brother pub- 
lishers, a confusing situation since they use 
the same office at 270 Park Avenue and 
have the same telephone switchboard. But 
the magazines and personnel are separate. 
The better-known publisher is Martin 
Goodman, and under his ownership you 
find the confession and fan magazines 
edited by Bessie Little, the fact-detective 
book edited by Robert Levee, sports books 
handled by Bruce Jacobs, men’s magazines 
handled by Noah Sarlat, Brief edited by 
Robert Levin, Eye, Focus, and Photo, 
Timely Comics, Inc., and the Lion Books. 

Abe Goodman is the publisher of Sta- 
dium Publications—six pulps edited by 
Robert Erisman—and of Timely Features, 
consisting of four bi-monthly humor maga- 
zines, including the new title Stare. The 
latter are edited by that product of humor, 
“Ernest N. Devver.” These four humor 
books are made up of brief humor and car- 
toons and are a large, though secondary, 
cartoon market—$8.50 and up for gags. 
Text pieces include one-liners, epigrams, 
he-and-she jokes, and shorts up to 400 
words. Nothing serious! Pay is on accept- 
ance, at 2 cents a word, 20 cents a line for 
verse, 60 cents to $1.50 for one-liners. 

The new men’s magazine at Macfadden 
is scheduled to appear February 1. The 
title is CLIMAX; the subtitle is “High 
Adventure—for Men.” The title ACTION 
for Men had to be dropped because Voli- 
tant just published a magazine with that 
name. 





So Sorry 
I can’t figure — quite — 
What makes a word “trite.” 
And I wish I knew 
What is meant by “taboo.” 
When the editors pen, 
“Sorry, try us again!” 
I can’t help but say — 
To me that’s “cliche.” 

Cathryn Green 
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a year and a half. But the other two Colbys 
waited until they were two and a half or 
three years old. Probably two years of age 
is average for the start of book interest. 

Since a small child’s world is very limited, 
and his greatest needs are security and pro- 
tection, the requirements for such books 
are: 

1. Familiar and appealing subject mat- 
ter. No strange worlds, please. He is inter- 
ested in his family, himself, the daily routine 
of existence, common objects, and the well- 
known animals, especially pets. He likes to 
hear the human voice, but not for long 
periods of time. He wants to look at and 
feel everything. 

2. Reassuring presentation. 

3. Simplicity of both text and pictures. 
One thing or thought at a time. 

4. Brevity, since the young child’s atten- 
tion span is short: 1% to 5 minutes — 24 
pages at the most. 

5. Colored pictures with objects realistic- 
ally portrayed. He knows very little, so that 
if you present him with a picture of a 
purple cow, he will carry a misconception 
in his mind until he is forced to correct it. 
Futuristic or “unfinished” pictures are to be 
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Ages of Innocents 
(Continued from page 18) 





avoided—and, of course, scary ones. 

6. A great preponderance of pictures over 
text, as most of the message is conveyed 
through the eye rather than the ear. Au- 
thors are slow and somewhat unwilling to 
admit this. It boils down to the fact that in 
nursery-age books the artist is the more im- 
portant—although first he must have some- 
thing to illustrate. Perhaps the best solution 
is for the good artist to learn to write or 
vice versa. 

7. Durability, as the child will probably 
try to taste, throw, and tear the book. Also, 
he will want to have the story read to him 
scores of times. 

Good examples of “baby books” are the 
cloth books—Baby Animals by Tony Brice 
(Rand McNally) and Oh Look! (Peggy- 
Cloth Books). The simpler editions of 
“Mother Goose” may also be used, such 
as The Real Mother Goose (Rand Mc- 
Nally) and Tasha Tudor’s Mother Goose 
(Oxford). Those that have music for the 
verses are fun, too. Babies love to be sung 
to, and this is a good way to start acquain- 
tanceship with books. 


The First Real Book Age, 3 to 5 


This age group varies widely. There are 
children who can follow a line or two of 
text, and there are those who can under- 
stand and enjoy quite an involved picture 
book like The Country Bunny, by DuBose 
Heyward and Marjorie Flack (Houghton 
Mifflin). Let us suppose, however, that you 
have in mind those tots who can sit still 
for 10 to 20 minutes, if amused, and who 
are able to follow a slight story as well as 
look at the illustrations. 

Requirements for this age are: 

1. An appealing, effective idea. 

2. Simple, reassuring presentation. 

3. Material based on a child’s small 
world. Main interests are family, other chil- 
dren, animals, nature, weather, mechanical 
objects —in fact anything in the world 
around him. Unless he is very well oriented, 
fairy stories should be used carefully. Some 
of them are quite frightening. 
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4. Brevity—48 pages, general limit. 
..5. True-to-life illustrations, with some 
color. 

6. Sturdy format. Large type. 

Extras that are nice to have in all 
groups: 

Beauty of language. 

Humor. 

Distinguished use of line and color in illus- 
trations. 

The 3 to 5-year-old needs books for 
wholesome entertainment, reassurance, the 
widening of his world, and the increase of 
his knowledge. 

While the speech of a child of this age 
is limited, he is attuned to other subtler 
impressions. For instance, the attitude of 
the reader is very important. Sometimes a 
relatively low-grade book will pass muster 
because Daddy reads it with gusto. 

This is the age at which to introduce 
poetry, especially when it is read with obvi- 
ous pleasure. 

Humorous books are very welcome. 
Supposedly, a sense of humor cannot be 
acquired, but it certainly can be cultivated. 
And this is the time to start. Children value 
a sense of the ridiculous, particularly when 
applied to things they know or situations 
they can appreciate. 

Some wonderful books to laugh with are: 
Lambert’s Bargain by Clare T. Newberry 
(Harper), Peter Churchmouse by Margot 
Austin (Dutton) and the Babar books by 
Jean de Brunhoff (Random House). Dr. 
Seuss is another favorite author with his 
McElligot’s Pool (Random House) and 
many others, constant laugh-provokers for 
young—and old. 


The Beginning-To-Read-Themselves 
Group, 6 to 8 


The children of this age-group are begin- 
ning to read and to reason quite deeply. 
Unfortunately, their knowledge of the 
world exceeds their reading ability. There- 
fore, their books should be divided into two 
types: those that are to be read to them 
and those they can read themselves. 

Requirements for this age are: 

1. Appeal in both text and illustrations. 

2. Convincing and understandable situa- 
tions. 





3. Suspense and action in a story. Some 
characterization but no emotional problems. 
Clarity and brevity in non-fiction. The 
length depends upon whether the child has 
gone beyond the story-a-night stage. Most 
of them can now have installments read to 
them so that fiction can go up to 150 
printed pages, but non-fiction should be 
kept under 100 pages. 

4. Graphic, well-drawn illustrations. Not 
necessarily in color, but color ‘is always at- 
tractive to the young. 

A book designed and written for a child 
to read by himself should have: 

a. Limited Vocabulary. Consult word lists 
arranged by grades. 

b. Short sentences. Not choppy ones. But 
without a lot of dependent clauses. 

c. Large-sized type—14 point or better. 
Plenty of space, or leading, between lines 
and fairly wide margins. 

d. Durable binding. 

Because of the limitations of style in 
books designed for children to read by 
themselves this is a hard group to write for. 
However, it is worthwhile, for children wel- 
come with great gusto the stories they can 
master. The best way to go about writing 
such a book is for the author to tell the tale 
as well as he can, then if the vocabularly 
and sentence structure are too adult he can 
simplify them afterward rather than pre- 
pare manuscripts of short words and expect 
them to be published because the vocabu- 
lary is right. More than correct form is 
needed to make a good book for any age- 
group. 

Examples of successful (non-vocabular- 
ized) tales for this age are: Many Moons 
by James Thurber, with Louis Slobodkin’s 
wonderful pictures (Harcourt, Brace), Nils 
and other stories by Ingri and Edgar Parin 
d’Aulaire (Doubleday), and The Hundred 
Dresses by Eleanor Estes (Harcourt, Brace) . 
Examples of school-book type and easy-to- 
read texts are: Two Is a Team by Jerrold 
Beim (Harcourt, Brace), Susannah the 
Pioneer Cow by Miriam Mason (Macmil- 
lan), the Martin and Judy series by Verna 
Hills (Beacon Press), and Tiny Toosey’s 
Birthday by Mabel G. La Rue (Houghton 
Mifflin). 
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The Major Reading Age, 9 to 12 

This is commonly known as “the middle 
age” of reading. Heretofore the child has 
not had the ability to read all he wants to, 
and hereafter—at 12 or so—he does not 
have the time because of homework and 
other activities. But in this glorious period 
he can and does drink deeply and often of 
the wonders of books. 

The average 10-, 11-, and 12-year-old is 
rebellious, for he wants to get as far away 
from babyhood as possible, but he can’t 
seem to do this fast enough. Grown-ups 
exert too much, and too many kinds, of 
restraint on him. His mind and his body 
dart around like patches of lightning, ever 
alert and seeking knowledge, adventure, or 
mischief—sometimes all three. He wants 
these elements in daily life and he needs 
them in books. 

His mind mops up ideas like a sponge. 
There is no limit to his interests. He does 
not like things kept from him. Illness and 
death are part of life’s experiences and 
should not be excluded from his life or his 
reading. Practically speaking, the only ta- 
boos for this age are emotional, intellectual, 
or political situations to which he responds 
but which he cannot understand. This is 
the age of frankness, discernment, and 
rapidly growing intelligence. It is also the 
age of curiosity and unbounded enthusi- 
asms. It is the reading age. 

Books for this group should have: 

1. Appeal in both text and illustrations. 

2. Clarity. Length of sentence should be 
watched somewhat as well as extent of 
thought. The possible subject matter is 
boundless. 

3. Continued interest. If a story, it 
should have plenty of action, characteriza- 
tion, and atmosphere. If non-fiction, it 
should be presented in an interesting, lucid 
manner. 

4. Correct motivation. If possible, chil- 
dren characters should carry out the plot 
and figure things out for themselves. They 
should not be pushed around for plot pur- 
poses like puppets. 

5. Literary and moral depth. The book 
should —to use the vernacular — “have 
something to it.” This age wants meat and 
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should be allowed access to the best. 

6. A positive attitude. There should not 
be the slightest hint of “writing down.” 

7. The right slant for the sex you are 

ing at. This is the beginning of “boys” 
and “girls” books. 

8. Distinguished, well-drawn illustrations. 

9. Attractive decoration, typography, 
page size, and general format. These attri- 
butes are very important for this age. 
Color is not necessary, but a nice open 
appearance and distinguished drawings in- 
crease the appeal and worth of a book 
tremendously. Many good stories have sunk 
into oblivion because not enough time, 
thought—and perhaps money—were spent 
on their make-up. Crowded, solid-looking 
pages of small type are enough in them- 
selves to make children turn away. 

There are hundreds of good books for 
this age. Certain skilled authors come to 
mind, though, for example: Lois Lenski, 
Anne Molloy, Elizabeth Coatsworth, Robert 
McCloskey, Laura Ingalls Wilder, Kate 
Seredy, Holling Clancy Holling, and count- 


less others. 


Older Children 


This age-group can be termed “teen- 
age,” although that is often a misnomer, 
for children of 11 or 12 are sometimes 
found here. To me the teen-age books are 
for the child who has mastered the tech- 
niques of reading and is on the threshold 
of being adult. Physically, he has matured 
and is juvenile only in scope and kind of 
emotion. He lacks experience, but his judg- 
ment is often instinctively good. Mentally, 
he is alert and extremely able. He can 
think and reason, and enjoys those mental 
processes. His emotional stability is pre- 
carious, but books can strengthen this by 
widening his outlook, experience, and un- 
derstanding. 

He is anxious to take his share of re- 
sponsibility, and his dearest wish is to be 
treated with the respect accorded an adult. 
He still gangs together with other young- 
sters because he feels insecure and a little 
scared of the adult vistas suddenly close to 
him. He rebels against restrictions, al- 
though he wants and needs daily associa- 
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FOR THE BEGINNING WRITER: 


Tips and sound information that enables men 
and women who have never sold fiction, but 
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learn enough about writing to make a little money 
at it. 


FOR THE SELLING WRITER: 


Market requirements and news of new publi- 
cations that enable writers who are now selling 
their work to sell a lot more of it at higher prices. 


FOR THE WOULD-BE WRITER: 


Professionally accurate ideas and facts about 
writing for persons whose preconceived notions 
about their jobs ars mistaken. 


FOR EVERY WRITER: 
WRITER'S DIGEST is fun to read. Slick writers 


take 5-cent-a-word time to see what's new in 
WRITER'S DIGEST. Pulpsters stop the cent-a- 
word mill long enough to take a look. And dewy- 
eyed hopefuls, heart-in-mouth, just HAVE to finish 
their copies before they go back to the desk to 
finish their best story-so far.” 


Come in — The Reading's Fine 


A five-month subscription ($1.00) is offered on 
our usual money back guarantee. If you don't 
like the third issue, drop us a postcard and we'll 
refund your money in full. Only a publisher 
with a genuine service to offer can make such 
&@ guarantee. 
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tion and friendship with an older person. 
That older person must be sure to treat 
him as an equal. 

In the last century a boy of 14 was 
supposed to be grown up. At least he was 
considered old enough to earn his living 
and make his way in the world. Today, our 
modern children are not as ready to go 
out into the world, for we do not give them 
responsibilities early enough. They do not 
have the same opportunities to exercise 
their own judgment, because their lives 
have become regimented and because the 
new fields of business and trade now re- 
quire many more years of schooling and 
preparation. For example, few boys, if any, 
can now ship on ocean-going vessels. On 
modern ships there is little or no need for 
them, and there are laws and unions and 
other obstacles in their way. They have to 
find their own way of becoming men while 
continuing their schooling until adult years. 

Books can help the process. They can 
help to bridge the present-day gap between 
adolescence and adulthood. The require- 
ments for teen-agers’ books are about the 
same as those for good adult reading except 
in length, in mental complexity, and in 
emotional depth. Books for older children 
should have: 

1. Forcefulness. 

2. Depth of problem and point. If a 
story, the material should be extensive in 
plot, situation, and characterization. In 
non-fiction, the material should be clear, 
concise, and fairly thorough. 

3. Adult as well as juvenile problems 
should be included. 

4. The motivation should come (in a 
story) from the girls or boys involved. The 
attitude toward them should be of equality 
with adults. 

Older boys and girls want material wor- 
thy of their mettle. They want books writ- 
ten interestingly, to be sure. But the author 
who writes for them should study their 
situations for subject matter. Family is 
still important because the high-schooler 
has to contend more than ever for what 
he considers his rightful position. Compe- 
tition for college is a predominant subject 
right now. The discovery of the presence 
of the other sex in society is eternally in- 
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triguing. World affairs, if brought close to 
the reader by some connection with his 
own life, make good reading. And the 
exciting events and personalities of history 
offer a limitless field. Science and its dis- 
coveries have come to life in both fiction 
and non-fiction, and will be increasingly 
important. 

Among the authors who present food for 
thought and inspiration to this age, I have 
great respect for Catherine Peare, who has 
contributed many excellent biographies, in- 
cluding Albert Einstein (Vanguard) and 
Mary McLeod Bethune (Vanguard), and 
Katherine B. Shippen, who is lucid on al- 
most any complex topic. Her Bridle For 
Pegasus (Viking) is about flying, and 
Bright Design (Viking) deals with elec- 
trical energy and its history. 

But the great mass of junior high and 
high-school girls and boys read adult fiction 
and non-fiction. That is as it should be, 
and they should be able to pick and choose 
at will, guided by discerriing booksellers, 
librarians, teachers, and parents. 

This excerpt is reprinted from The Children’s 


Book Field, Copyright 1952 by Jean Poindexter 
Colby, published by Pellegrini & Cudahy. 





And Happy Father’s Day! 
(Continued from page 30) 

for adult stories, buys three or four from 
my husband and me per year, and in the 
past seven or eight years nearly all our 
accepted stories have been Christmas, 
Valentine, St. Patrick’s Day, or Easter 
stories. Now that I run columns in dif- 
ferent Catholic magazines, I am more de- 
pendent on my seasonal files than ever. It’s 
no mean trick to keep five monthly family- 
interest columns going at once without re- 
peating yourself! And these must be writ- 
ten about two months ahead. 

Sometimes I get confused. It isn’t easy 
to get into a Lenten mood on the day be- 
fore Christmas, and what with the hubbub 
of children around me the day after school 
closes, I can’t think what I want to say 
about its opening in September. Right now 
—where am I? Oh, yes, in December. Best 
wishes for a Merry Christmas and a Happy 
New Year. And now, if you’ll excuse me, I 
have a Father’s Day special to finish. 





Beginners 


Only 


N THE 15th of each month, WRIT- 

ER'S DIGEST enrolls a selected 
group of students in its Beginners’ In- 
dividual Course, in Short Story Writing. 
Experienced students or writers with a 
good record of MS sales are not eligible. 
A monthly group of sincere students will 
be accepted and trained. 


The purpose of this Beginner's Course 
in Writing is to show plainly the elements 
in writing and painstakingly explain how 
to write short stories. the course lasts 
four months. 


of pagent of the Beginner's Course 
in writing will not suddenly become 
professional writers, nor will they be able 
to do stories offhand for the smooth- 
paper magazines. They WILL, however, 
understand a few secrets of professional 
writing, and be able to compose good 
readable English in the approved editorial 
form. Only sincere students desired. 


The price of this course is quite reason- 
able.* You will have opportunity to study 
under experienced, professional editors, 
who will take an individual interest in your 
progress. Complete details and an outline 
of the Beginner's Course in Writing that 
will intrigue and inspire you, await sincere 
inquiries. 


We invite you to reply at once. 





WRITER’S DIGEST 
22 East 12th Street 
Cincinnati 10, Ohio 
Kindly send details of the Beginner’s Course in Writ- 
ing. This puts me under no obligation. 
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*We believe this to be the lowest priced short 
story course sold by a reliable institution. Money 
back agreement on ALL enrollments. 
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Let’s Talk About 
Your Story 


* 
YOU HAVE WRITTEN A STORY 


You think it’s good and you’d like to receive 
money for it. When you mail this story off to an 
editor two questions are in your mind: (1) To 
which editor shall I senc this? (2) How much 
is the story ? 


Have you ever thought what questions come up in the 
editor’s mind when he picks up = story? He thinks: 
WY) How many of my readers will like this story? (2) Does 

is story satisfy the desire that prompts my readers to lay 


down good money to buy my magazine? 


To sell a s to an editor must have his viewpoint 
and y ays This is hard Sa 


story through h to 
id even more difficult when it’s your own 


an 

The work of the Criticism Dogectens of WRITER’S 
tor’s viewpoint on the 

These are some of the 


you send us. 
Many points we answer for you: 
© Do the first 200 words put the reader into the story? 


© Are your characters the kind of le the reader can 
recognize and understand? Are the ? problems 
the kind of problems the magazine readers meet 
themselves? 

Is the script wordy ; does it need cutting? 


Is the dialogue realistic enough to give it the air of 
reality? 


What magazine wants to buy work such as this? 
Does the author know his subject and is he enthusiastic 
enough to make the reader share the same enthusiasm? 
© Would the story be improved boiling the first three 
pages down to a half page? by - 


Is the climax spoiled by the author who is on cage for 
the reader to get his point that he uses a blackboard 


A detailed answer to the above and many other 
points particularly applicable to your own story 
1s meat and drink to the sincere free lance writer. 
The Criticism Department of WRITER’ DI- 
GEST does this for you; ably and professionally. 
Since 1919 we have been instrumental in help- 
ing —— of writers to success. May we help 
you 


The rates are $1.25 for each 1,000 words. Thus, 
the fee for criticizing 5,000 words is $6.25. After 
5,000 words the fee is 75c for each additional 
thousand words. Above 10,000 words the fee is 
60c for each additional thousand. Minimum 
$2.50. Verse, five cents the line; minimum, $1.06 
per poem. $3.00 for report on typewritten novels, 
40,000 words and over. 


Let us work on one of your scripts. 


WRITER'S DIGEST 
22 East 12th St. Cincinnati 10, Ohio 
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Clipping Bureau 
(Continued from page 25) 


accuracy percentage of clipping bureaus 
varies from 80% to 20% depending on the 
efficiency of a bureau and of “corre- 
spondent” bureaus. 

Clipping bureaus gencrally buy clippings 
from other bureaus in order to fill in gaps 
in their own coverage. For instance, when 
a clipping bureau promises a client “na- 
tional coverage,” the contracting bureau 
must buy clippings from five or six other 
bureaus with state or sectional coverage. 
The more bureaus involved, the less the 
percentage of returns. When the contract- 
ing bureau must rely on six or seven other 
bureaus, mistakes can be compounded. 
Also, you will be longer getting your clip- 
pings when the contracting bureau must 
wait on mail from other bureaus. Finally, 
if the contract is for a short term, much 
desired material may be lost because it did 
not reach the contracting bureau in time 
to be mailed during the term of the con- 
tract. So, for best results on items such 
as book reviews, order service from several 
sectional bureaus instead of one national 
bureau. 

Costs of clipping service vary from $5 
to $18 or $20 a month. Most clipping 
bureaus include 100 clippings in this rate, 
then charge from five to 15 cents for each 
clipping over the 100 minimum. Nearly all 
insist on a contract for at least three months. 
Because good service is costly to provide, 
the more expensive services are the most 
complete. 

Following are names and addresses of 
clipping bureaus: 

Henry Romeike, Inc., 220 West 19th St., 
New York 11, N. Y.—one of the oldest 
and largest bureaus in United States; espe- 
cially good for book reviews. 

Burrelle’s Press Clipping Bureau, 165 
Church St., New York 7, N. Y.—an enor- 
mous, fast-growing organization; good in 
the educational and industrial fields; not 
for the beginner in the writing field. 

Luce’s Press Clipping Bureau, 27 Thames 
St., New York, N. Y.—nation-wide cover- 

(Continued on page 80) 
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BOOKS 
for writers 


Thorndike-Barnhart Dictionary. .$3.00 


of Thoughts......... 95 
Be Fee wae tm 
Repert Foun Warren et ait 
Techalyee of Clear Writing..... 3.50 
Roset’s BAREMS - ons --eeveeees 1 
fs atte 
_ CARTOONING 
rn 
Editorial Cartooning ........... 2.78 
§ er 
How To Create ea as 2.00 
Cartoon 





eee reese reeee 


eee eeeeeee 








FREE POCKET 
SECRETARY 


on all purchases of 





$6 or more 


Any $12 worth of 


books for only 


$10 
















PLOTTING & REVISION 


Anne Hamilton 
Basic Formulas of Fiction....... 3.00 
Poster-Herri: 
101 Plots Used & Abused........ 1.25 
Toung 
eae oe... cincohdeaes 3.00 
Porting, Simplised tae 2.50 
36 Eqomatic Pnotians fhe 2.00 
len thes & Ovtee....... 3.50 
Campbell 
POETRY & SONGWRITING 


ee eeeeeeee 


eeeeeee 


eee eeeereses 


Books listed below are selected 
by Warrer’s Dicest as the 
most authoritative and helpful 
for writers wishing to learn 
more about their profession. 
Sold on a ten-day money-back 














Short Story Writing For Profit... 2.00 
Blackiston , 


Write the Short Short .......... 3.50 
Elwood 
Writers: Try Short Shorts ...... 3.00 
Mildred 1. Reid 
riting Fiction ............... 3.50 
Robert Smith 
ves bie 3.00 





R Flesch 
am, . - xh How to Write ... 3.50 
Gorkhem M 


Characters Make Your Story 3.530 
= ‘our seas 
to Writing ... 3.00 
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WRITER’S DIGEST, 22 B. 12th St., Cincinnati 10, Ohio 
Gentlemen: Please send me the following prepaid : 


eee eee Pere eee e reece eee eee) 


eee TCP ee eee eee eee Cree Tee eee Td 


PORSCHE eee e wee eeeeeseeeee® 


CROP eee Hee eee E EH EEE eeEEEEEe 


SPOOR ee eee esters seeeeeeeeeees 


SORA C OC eee SHEESH SEH EEEE EEE SEEESS 


Peewee eee Hee e neers terest eseeeHeee 


POP ewe sree eereee ee eeseeeereeeeeeeeee 


PwREETICOOEr CCCP ee CeCe eee eee 


POeeeeEeT. CIT re eee eee eee ee eee 


See eee eee ewer ena eereeneee 
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MANUSORIPTS TYPED, ALL FORMS 
ecialists in Books, Plays, Theses. 
ditin Da, Ghost ring, Translations, 


MANUS DELIVE (snd Pick ) 
to ALL PUBLISHERS and M AZINER 
at less than a vosiage, 2 or edetes Coats. 


WRITERS SERVICE — DEPT, WD 
7 &, 42 St, New York 17, N, Y. MU 7-5690 








FREE EXAMINATION OF MANUSCRIPTS 


For sales consideration, etc. Our sales commission 10%. 
Reasonable rates for PROF! ESSIONAL Editorial work if 
required, Send MSS TODAY. NO OBLIGATION, 


WRITERS CIRCLE 
(Est.1918) 
30 Church St. Desk 4/24 New York 7, N. Y. 








YES, WE HAVE THE PLOT GENIE 
THE MAGIC PLOT BUILDER! 


Endorsed by le adin me od ) ad b itor 
ational erat ane by th thous ands of succe eat write A 
ante us th Bintless st nate pote 
‘or ¢ stor, a now in a1 and. rite what 


™ 
want. Get YOUR share =. the editors’ checks, be 
for free descriptive Nteratu na - “y 


é. C. SLOAN — Rep. for THE GAGNON COMPANY 
» ©. Box 1008, Dept, D Glendale, Calif, 











$1 Per 1,000 werds 
will practic sally re-write ‘i our artic short story or novel 
and bulld It into a strong plotted, brititant, more promisin, 
ne oe work. Besides going over your script word-by-word 

wing you how you can strengthen its sales apeesl.. I 

will py discuss it constructively in one of my ‘‘personalised’’ 
letter reports 

hat are your writing probleme? 


GRAY HUNTINGTON MOODY 
WHITTIER HILL AMESBURY, MASS. 





“PERSONALIZED REVISIONS" | 








5 

; A LOW COST PUBLISHING SERVICE 
for Authors 

) We print, publish and distribute your manuscript in 

k and pamphlet format. Send for free folder. 


THE WILLIAM-FREDERICK PRESS 
. Pamphlet Distributing Co., Inc. 
313 West 35th St. New York 1, N. Y. 
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SONG WRITERS! 


PROFESSIONAL PREPARATION OF YOUR 
POEM OR MELODY IS A MUST! 


Established hit songwriter offers you: Song Analysis; 
Song Arranging; Music to your Poem, for nominal fee. 
FREE poem examination. Song writing lesson free, upon 
request. State EXACTLY what you write... poems only, 
music only, or both poems and music. 

HEAR the quality of our composing! Order our new 

hit, “YOU CAN'T MAKE HONEY." Band and vocal 

record, $1.25 (two songs). Sheet music copy, 60c. 


SONG SERVICE 


333 W. Séth St. Dept. WD New York 19, N. Y. 








age through good cotrelpondent bureaus; 
also provides some magazine coverage. 

Consolidated Press Clipping Bureau, 43] 
So. Dearborn St., Chicago 5, Ill.—Mid- 
western coverage; best on large, industrial 
or organizational] orders. 

Allen’s Press Clipping Bureau, 45 Second 
St., San Francisco, or 124 W. 4th St., Los 
Angeles, Calif.— West Coast and Mountain 
State coverage, with some Western con- 
sumer magazines and trade papers. 

Centra] Press Clipping Service, 309 No. 
Illinois St., Indianapolis 4, Ind.—Midwest- 
ern coverage, very intensive. 

Western Press Clipping Exchange, Lum- 
ber Exchange Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn.— 
Northwestern coverage. 

Universal Press Clipping Bureau, Kilpat- 
rick Bldg., Omaha 2, Neb.—covers western 
part of Midwest. 

Mutual Press Clipping Service, 20 So. 
15th St., Philadelphia 2, Pa.—Pennsylvania 
and Maryland coverage. 

Southwest Press Clipping Bureau, 631 
Jackson St., Topeka, Kansas—Southwest- 
ern coverage. 

Florida Newspaper News & Radio Digest, 
3008 Palmira Ave., Tampa, Fla.—Florida 
and other Southern coverage. 

Canadian Press Clipping Service, 481 
University Ave., Toronto 2, Ont.—Domin- 
ion-wide coverage of both newspapers and 
magazines. 

Literary Clipping Service, Waltham, 
N. Y.—specializes in book reviews; keeps 
files of some back material, both newspaper 
and magazine. 

American Trade Press Clipping Bureau, 
15 E. 26th St., New York 10, N. Y.—only 
magazine coverage; good source for re- 
search material. 

COMASCO, Edificio Bacardi, Havana, 
Cuba—covers Cuban and Mexican news- 
papers and some magazines (in Spanish). 








WRITERS—CONTACT ADELE BAILEY 


ancl, (grt Author, 15 years “Radio Story Bdites.. (T.V.) ¥.M.C.A. classes. Detailed report em your story, 


thorough marketing-technique analysis 
39 OCEAN STREET 


00. Modest fees due to sincere interest in writers. 


SQUANTUM, MASS. 

































FREE! PREE! FREE! Writing the Short Short Story by Robert Oberfirst 


My famous booklet, WRITING THE ge SHORT STORY, which contains the 3 cardinal elements in writing 
a salable short-short, will be mailed free of charge to all writers seriously interested in writing this type fiction. 


ROBERT OBERFIRST, Literary Agent, P. O. Box 539, Ocean City, New Jersey 
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Claus! 


In this lonely profession of 
writing, a little cheer goes a 
long way. Here’s how you can help Writer’s Digest play Santa 
Claus this month to the many people who share our enthusiasm 
about writing: 

Fill in the names and addresses below of people you know to be interested in writing, 
but who are not now subscribers to Writer’s Digest. It may be a friend in the hospital 
or a shut-in to whom writing has come to mean so much; or it may be a young person in 
the neighborhood who shows promise; or a friend or relative who has always nurtured 


an ambition to write. Send this coupon to Writer’s Digest. Each person will receive the 
latest issue of W. D., free of cost, with a note telling of your thoughtfulness. 


FILL IN AND MAIL TO WRITER'S DIGEST, 22 E. 12th STREET, CINCINNATI 10, OHIO 























Send free copy of Writer’s Digest to these people 
(Do not Iist W. D. subscribers) 





Name Name 
Address | Address 
City State | City State 
| 
Name | Name 
Address | Address : 
City State | City State 


Your Name 

















A Bicycle Shop Is No Place For An 


OLDSMOBILE “83° 


HEN my Oldsmobile blows a 

gasket I do not consult a 

plumber, a watch maker or my 
friendly credit dentist. I drive it to 
garage not just any garage, but one 
that specializes in Oldsmobile repairs. 


When your book manuscript needs 
expert repairs, you do not consult a 
journalism student, a poet, a bookshop 
proprietor or an advertising man. You get help with your book from 
an author who writes books. 


Every book I have written in my life (both fiction and non-fiction) 
has been published, and my writings were well known long before I 
offered to instruct others in the techniques of the trade. When I began 
helping newer writers with manuscript analysis, editing and revision, 
they promptly began to sell. What I gave them in practical know-how 
came out of hard-earned experience; I was not merely repeating 
things | had heard somewhere. 


Today finds me still writing . . . still assisting my clients ... and 
they are still selling. If your manuscript hasn’t found a buyer, the 
chances. are that it requires some expert attention. Whether you 
secure my aid in rebuilding it or not, you owe it to yourself to get an 
authoritative appraisal and know the true state of the product you 
are offering. 

My free brochure cntitled “Literary Help" explains 
how | work with writers. Write for your copy today. 





Send 10c for my new booklet, 
THE TRUTH ABOUT COOPERATIVE PUBLISHING 


CHARLES POST OFFICE BOX 638 


MANHATTAN BEACH, CALIF. 




















